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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Queen Mab. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
London; 1821. 8vo. pp. 182. 


The mixture of sorrow, indignation, and 
loathing, with which this volume has over- 
whelmed us, will, we fear, deprive us of the 
power of expressing our sentiments upon it, 
ih the manner best suited to the subject itself, 
and to the effect which we wish our criticism 
to have upon society. Our desire is to do 
justice ¢o the writer’s genius, and «upon his 
principles : not to deny his powers, while we 
deplore their perversion; and above all, when 
we lay before our readers the examples of 
his poetry, to warn them against the abomi- 
nable and infamous contagion with which in 
the sequel he poisons these splendid effusions. 
We have doubted whether we ought to no- 
tice this book at all; and if our silence could 
have ‘prevented its being disseminated, no 
allusion to it should ever have stained the 
Literary Gazette.. But the activity of the 
vile — of the press, is too great to per- 
wit this hope *. and on weighing every con- 
sideration presented to our minds, we have 
come to the conclusion to lay, as far as we 
are able, the bane and anti hefore the 
public. Queen Mab has long been in limited 
and private circulation, as a duodecimo ; and 
the first two or three cantos,. under the title 
of The Demon of the World, were reprinted 
at the end of a poem called Alastor ; as was 
also the principal note against Christianit 
in a detached — hhlet. “Though the hellis 
ingredients, ‘ore, are now for the first 
time brought together into one cauldron, 
they have, like those of the evil beings in 
Macbeth, previously disgusted the world in 
forms of separate obsceneness. 

; We have spoken of Shelley’s genius, and 
it is doubtless of a high order ; but when we 
loek at the plirposes to which it is directed, 
and contemplate the infernal character of all 
its efforts, our souls revolt with tenfold horror 
at the energy it exhibits, and we feel as if 
one of the darkest of the fiends had been 
clothed with a human body, to enable him 
to gratify his enmity against the human 
race, and as if the supernatural atrocity of 
his hate were only heightened by his power 
to do injury. So strongly has this impres- 
sion dwelt upon our minds, that we abso- 
lutely asked a friend who had seen this indi- 
vidual, to describe him to us—as if a cloven 
foot, or horn, or flames from the mouth, 
must have marked the external appearance 

* As this is a book of so blasphemous a 
nature, as to have no claim to the protection of 
copy-right ; it may be published by Scoundrels 
at all prices, to destroy the moral feeling of every 
olass of the community. In the present instance 
the author has not, we imagine, been eonsulted. 
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OF so bitter an enemy to mankind. We were 
almost disappointed to learn that the author 
was only a tall; boyish looking wan, with 
eyes of unearthly brightness, and a counte- 
nance of the wildest cast: that he strode 
about with a hurried and impatient gait, and 
that a perturbed spirit seemed to preside 
over all his movements. It is not then in 
his outward semblance but in his inner man, 
that the explicit demon is seen; and it isa 
frightful suppoae. that his own life may 
have been a fearful commentary upon his prin- 
ciples +—priaciples, which in the balance of 
law and justice, hap ly deprived him of the 
superintendance of his infants, while they 
plunged an unfortunate wife and mother 
into ruin, prostitution, guilt, and suicide. 

Such, alas! are the inevitable consequences 
of the fatal precepts enforced in this publica- 
tion, which spares not one , one good, 
one ornament, nor one blessing, that. can 
ameliorate our lat on earth ; which wages ex- 
terminating war against all that can refine, de- 
light or improve human kind; which ridicules 
every thing that can contribute to our hap- 
ene here, and boldly tries to crush every 

ope that could point to our happiness here- 
after. 

As we shall, however, have to say some- 
thing of; these matters in. detail, we shall 
now turn to the review-of Queen Mab. 

The rythm is of that sort which Mr. Sou- 
they employed so forcibly in his Thalaba, and 
other poems ; and it is no mean praise to 
observe, that in his use of it, Mr. Shelley is 
not inferior to his distinguished predecessor. 
The first Canto opens with great beauty, in 
the same way us Thalaba. 

How wonderful is Death, 
Death and ‘his brother Sleep ! 
One, pale as yonder waning moon 
With lips of lurid blue ; 
The other, rosy as the morn 
When throned on ocean’s ware 
It blushes o’er the world ; 
Yet both so passing wonderful ! 
Hath then the gloomy Power 
Whose reign is in the tainted sepulchres 
Seized on her sinless soul ? 
Most.then that peerless form 
Which love and admiration cannot view 
Without a beating heart, those azure veins 


+ We are aware, that ordinary criticism has 
little or nothing to do with the personal conduct 
of authors; but when the most horrible doctrines 
are promulgated with appalling force, it is the 
duty of every man to expose, in every way, the 
abominations to which iftesistibly drive 
their odious professors. e declare against 
receiving our social impulses from a de- 
stroyer of every social virtue ; our moral creed, 
from an incestuous wretch; or our religion, 
from an atheist, who denied God, and reviled the 
purest institutes of htiman philosophy and divine 
ordination, did such a demon exist. 
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Which steal like streams along.a Geld of snew, 
That lovely outline, which is fair 
As breathing marble, perish ? 
Must putrefaction’s breath 
Leave nothing of tilis heavenly sight 
But loathsomeness and ruid ? 
Spare nothing but a gloomy theme, 
On which the lightest heart might moralize ? 
Or is it only a sweet slumSer 
Stealing o’er, sensation, 
Which the breath of roseate morning 
Chaseth inté darkness ? , 
Will Idnthe wake i 
And give that faithful m joy 
Whose sleepless spirit.waits to catch 
Light, life, and rapture from her smile ? 
Her dewy cyes are closed, 
And on their lids, whose texture fine 
Scarce hides thé dark blue orbs beneath, 
The baby Sleep is pillowed : 
Her goldeti tresses shade 
The Sears stainless pride, 
Curling like tendrils of the parasite 
Around a marble column. 
Hark! whence that rushing sound ? 
‘Tis like the wondronsstaain 
That round a lonely ruin swells; 
Which, wandering on the echoing shore, 
The. enthusiast hears at evening : 
’Tis softer than the west wind’s sigh ; 
Tis wilder than the unmeasured notes 
Of that strange lyre whose strings 
The genii of the breezes sweep : 
Those lines of rainbow light 
Are like the moon-beams when they fall 
Through some cathedral window, but the teints 
Are such as may not find 
Comparison on earth. 
Béhold the chariot of the Fairy Queen! 
Celestial coursers paw the unyielding ait ; 
Their filmy pennons at her word they furl, 
And stop obedient to the reins of light : 
These the Queen of Spells drew in, 
She spread a charm around the spot, 
And leaning graceful from the ethereal car, 
Long did she gaze, and silently, 
Upon the slumbering maid, 
Oh! not the visioned 
Wlicn silvery clouds 
brai 


t in his dreams, 
t through the wildered 


n, 
When every sigh, of lovely, wild, and grand, | 
Astonishes, enraptures, elevates, 
When fancy, at a pane conibines 
The ‘wondrous and the beautiful,— 
So bright, so fair, so wild a shape 
Hath ever yet beheld, 
As that which reined the —7 of the air, 
And poured the magic o er gaze 
Upon the maiden’s sleep. 
The broad and yellow moon 
Shoné dimly through her form— 
That form of faultleds symmetry ; 
The pearly apd pellucid car 
Moved not raoalight « line : 
’Twas not ai ly pageant: 
Thosé who had joked, upon the siglit, 
Passing all human glory, 
Saw not the yellow moon, 
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Saw not the mortal scene, 
Heard-not the night-wind’s- rush, 
Heard not an eartlily sound, 
Saw but the fairy pageant, 
Heard:but the heavenly strains 
That filled the lohely dwelling. 
The Fairy’s frame was slight, yon fibrous cloud, 
That catches but the palest tinge of even, 
And which the straining eye com hardly seize 
When melting ifito eastern twilight’s shadow, 
Were scarce so thin, so slight ; but the fair star 
That gems the glittering coronet of morn, 
Sheds not a light so mild, so powerful, i 
As that which, bursting from the Fairy’s form, 
Spread a purpureal halo round the scene, 
Yet with an undulating motion, 
Swayed to her outline gracefully. 
From her celestial car 
The Fairy Queen descended, 
And thrice she waved her wand, 
Circled with wreaths of amaranth : 
Her thin and misty form 
Moved with the moving air, 
And the clear silver tones, 
As thus she spoke, were such 
As are unheard by all but gifted ear. 

This is genuine poetry ; and in an almost 
equal strain does the author proceed through 
= pages, when he lapses into metaphysics 
of the worst kind, and becomes at once pro- 
saic and unintelligible. The story, or vehicle 
for spreading his ‘atrocious opinions, is thus 
framed. Mab releases the soul of Ianthe 
from her body, and they pass together, 
namely, the spirit and the fairy, to an empy- 


real region, where the mortal globe is made 
to sulnit its elements to the enquiry of the 


freed soul, and the superior being explains, 
aceording to Mr. Shelley’s ideas, the deprav- 
ity of the existing system, and shapes out a 
new moral, or rather immoral world, in 
millenial perspective. Of course, the spirit 
is delighted to find that there are to be no 
restraints on the passions, no laws to curb 
vice, no customs to. mark with reprobation 
the grossest ‘indulgence in sensuality and 
crime : that in the renovated order, chastity 
in women, and honour in men, are to be un- 
known or despised : and in fine, that in the 
perfected ereation there are to be no states- 
men, no priests, no king, no God ! 

The pure enlightened spirit of Ianthe then 
returns instr to its co e, and 
' finds some Henfy Kneeling by her bedside, to 

begin the practice of these holy prevépts. 

he ascent to the visionary abode of Mab 
is however a piece of splendid composition. 

The Fairy arid the Soul proceeded ; 

The silver clouds disparted ; 
And as the car of magie they ascended, 

Again the speechless music swelled, 

Again the coursers of the air 
Unfurled their azure pennons, and the Queen 

Shaking the beamy reins 
Bade them pursue their way. 
The magic car moyed on. 
The night was fair, and countless stars” 
Studded heaven’s dark, blue vault,— 
Just o'er the eastern wave 
Peeped the first faint smile of morn :— 
magic car moved on— 
From the celestial hoofs 
The atmosphere in flaming‘sparkles flew, 
And where the burning wheels 
Eddied above the mountain’s loftiest peak, 


Was traced a line df lightning. 
Now. it fley far above a rock, 
Thg utmost yetge of earth, 
The rival of the Andes, whose dark brow 
Lowered o’ef the silver sea. 
Far, far below the chariot’s path, 
Calm as a slumbering babe, 
‘Tremendous Ocean lay. 
The mirror of its stillness shewed 
The pale and waning stars, 
The chariot’s fiery track, 
And the grey light of morn 
Tinging those fleecy clouds 
That canopied the dawn, 
Seemed it, that the chariot’s way. 
‘Lay through the midst of an immense concave, 
jant with million constellations, tinged 
With shades of infinite colour, 
And semicircled with a belt 
Flashing incessant meteors. 


The magic car moved on. 
As they approached their goal 

The coursers s¢emed to gather speed ; 

The sea no longer was distinguished ; earth 

Appeared a vast and shadowy sphere ; 

The sun’s unclouded orb 
Rolled through the black concave ; 
Its rays of rapid light 

Parted around the chariot’s swifter course, 

And fell, like ocean’s feathery spray 

Dashed from the boiling surge 
Before a vessel's prow. - 
The magic car moved on. 
Earth’s distant orb appeared. 

The smallest light that twinkles in the heaven; 
Whilst round the chariot’s way 
Innumerable systems rolled, 

And countless spheres diffused 
An ever-varying glory. 

It was a sight of wonder: some 

Were horned like the crestent moon ; 

Some shed a mild and silver beam 

Like Hesperys o’er the westerp sea ; 

Some dash’d athwart with trains of flame, 

Like worlds to death and ruin driven ; 

Some shone like suns, and as the chariot passed, 

Eclipsed all other light. 
Spirit of Nature! here! 
In this interminable wilderness 
Of worlds, at whose immensity 
Even soaring fancy staggers, 
Here is thy fei temple : 
Yet not the li t leaf 
That quivers to the ing breeze 
Is less instinct with thee : 
Yet not the meanest worm 

That lurks in graves and fattens on the dead 

Less shares thy eternal breath. 
Spirit of Nature! thou! 

Imperishable as this ‘scene, 
Here is thy fitting temple. 

Thus ends the first Canto; and the second 
opens in nearly as sublime a strain; but 
speedily degenerates into affectation and 
bombast. New-coined; words, and a detail 
in what may well-he styled nonsense verses 
succeed, and the author becomes what he 
would call ‘* meaningless,” ever and anon 
exclaiming, ‘' how wonderful,” as if he were 
himself surprized at his own absurdities. 
The mosaic account of creation is, as might 
be anticipated, treated with ridicule ; and we 
are given to understand that instead of an 
Almighty Providence, the Creator of the 
Universe with all the “ rolling orbs,” was 
a certain power whose appellation is Necgs- 
sity. The attributes of this Necessity are 





| The unsubstantial bubble. 
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| not very definite ; but Mr. Shelley supposes 
it is enough. to know and- to» believe that 
they were the cause of ali nature, and are 
the universal soul of his precious system, 
And this teads us to Canto 3, ‘ii which the 
present wickedness and future destiny of man 
are unfolded. Were it turned to aught but 
the vilest of purposes, there might bie much 
of excellent writing selected from this part : 
with which, as we have already noticed, the 
beauty of the poem as a poem dies. For 
exainple, the following reflections on the 
instability of sublunary things is finely shaped 
to draw a virtuous moral from ; but the au- 
thor only lays it as the foundation for his 
engine to cast a fiercer desolation among 
mankind. 
Where is the fame 
Which the vain-glorious mighty of the earth 
Seek to eternize? Oh! the faintest sound 
From time’s light footfall, the minutest wave 
That swells the flood of ages, whelms in nothing: 
Aye! to-day ’ 
Stern is the tyrant’s mandate, red the gaze 
That flashes desolation, strong the arm 
That scatters multitudes. To-morrow comes!. 
That mandate is.a thunder-peal that died 
In ages past ; that gaze, a transient flash 
On which the midnight clesed, and on that arn 
The worm has made his meak 
We shall now quote whit appears to us. 
to be the noblest piece of poetry which the 
author ever imagined ; and having done him. 
that justice, refrain from further example, 
= in so far as may be necessary to show, 
that however gifted with talents, he has only 
heaped coals of fire upon his head by their. 
pew and is a writer to be shunned, 
oathed, and execrated by every virtuous @ 
mind, as dangerous to the ignorant and weak, 
hateful to the loyers of social felicity, and an. 
enemy to all that is valuable in life, or hope- 
fal in eternity. The passage alluded to 
follows. 
How beautiful this night ! the balmiest sigh, 
Which vernal zephyrs bregthe in evening's ear, 
Were discord to the speaking quietude i 
That wraps Neg mofeless scene. Heaven's ebon 
vau 
Studded with stars unutterably bright, 
Through which the meon’s unclou 
rolls, 
Seems like a canopy which love had spread _ 
To curtain her sleepingworld. Yon gentle hills, 
Robed in a garment of untrodden snow; 
Yon darksome rocks, whence icicles depand, 
So stainless, that their white and glittering spires 
Tinge not the moon’s pure beam ; yon castled 


steep, 

Whose wn hatigeth o’er thetime-worn tower 
So idly, that rapt fancy deemeth it 

A metaphor of peace ;—all forma scene 

Where musing solitude might love to lift 

Her soul above this sphere of carthliness ; 
Where silence undisturbed might watch alone, 
So cold, so bright, so still. 

The orb of day, 

In southern climes, o’er ocean’s waveless 

Sinks sweetly smiling: not the faintest breath 
Steals o’er deep; the clonds of eve 
Reflect unmoved the lingering beam of day ; 
And vesper’s image on the western main 
Is beantifully still. To-morrow comes : ; 
Cloud upon cloud,in dark and deepening mAss;, 
Roll.o’er the blackened waters; the deep roar 
Of distant thunder mutters awfully ; 


grandeur 








Tempest unfold its pinion o’er.the gloom 
That shrouds the boiling surge; the pityless 


fiend, 
With al] his winds and lightnings, tracks his prey; 
The torn deep yawns,—the vessel finds a grave 
Beneath its jagged gulf. 
Ah! whence yon glare 
That fires the arch of heaven ?—that dark red 
smoke 
Blotting the silver moon? The stars are quenched 
Tn darkness, and the pure and spangling snow 
Gieams faintly through the gloom that gathers 
round ! 
Hark to that roar, whose swift and deafening 


Is 
In eoutslens echoes through the mountains ring, 
Startling pale midnight on her starry throne! 
Now swells the,intermingling din; the jar 
Frequent and frightful of the bursting bomb : 
The falling beam, the shriek, the groan, the 
shout, 
The ceaseless clangour, apd the rush of men 
Inebriate with rage :—loud, and more loud 
Fhe discord grows; till pale death shuts the 
scene, 
And o’er the conqueror and the conquered draws 
His cold and bloody shroud.—Of all the men 
Whom day’s departing beam saw blooming there, 
In proud and vigoroushealth ; of all the hearts 
That beat with anxious life at sun-set there ; 
How few survive, how few are beating now ! 
Allis deep silence, like the fearful calm 
That slumbers in the sturm’s portentous pause ; 
Save when the frantic wail of widowed love 
Comes shuddering on the blast, or the faint moan 
With which some soul bursts from the frame of 
cla ; 
Wrapt a its struggling powers. 
The grey morn 
Dawns on the’ mournful scene ; the sulphurous 
Pd smoke 
Before the iey wind slow rolls away, 
And the bright beams ef frosty morning dance 
Along the spangling snow. ‘here tracks of 
blood 


Even to the forest's depth, and seatter’d arms, 

And lifeless warriors, whose hard lineaments 

Death's.self could change not, mark. the dread- 
ful path 

Of the outsallying victors : far behind 

Black ashes note where their proud city stood, 

Within yon forest is‘a gloomy glen— 

Each "a which guards its durkness from the 

ay, 

Waves Pe a-warrior’s tomb. 

We are afraid that we may be obnoxious 
to censure, for giving nearly all the brilliant 
parts of this poem, as they*may excite a 
desire to peruse the whole: but our object 
in so doing (besides that truth demands it, 
and that we cannot help ‘indulging a slight 
hope that the fiend-writer may yet be struck 
with repentance) is, that in our pages all 
that curiosity could Jong for might be gra- 
tified, and the impious volume whence we 
derive these extracts, be allowed to fall into 
obliviow, with all its deep pollations and 
horrid hlasphemics. For having selected the 
poctical beauties from the first four cantos, 
we have now, at page 42, reached the doc- 
trinal inculcations of the aythor, which are 
heavy and inexplicable, having nothing to 
recommend them, if their heresies do fot; 
nothing to induce any one to read them, un- 
less he is prompted by a desire to see how 
daringly, as well as stupidly, a. man can out- 
Tage every:good feeling of the human heart, 
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try to make life a chaos of sin and misery, 
and fling his filth against Omnipotence. But 
even if there are those whom curiosity would 
prompt to this, let them, we adjure them, 
be satisfied with what follows. ‘Phe fuiry 
instilling her poisons, thus speaks of thut 
balm of afilicted souls, the Christian faith— 


Twin-sister of religion, selfishness! 
Rival jn crime and falsehood, saping all 
The wanton horrors of her bloody play. 

+ a . * 
How Indicrous the priest’s dogmatic roar ! 
The weight of his exterminating curse, 
How light ! and his affected charity, 
To suit the pressure of the changing times, 
What palpable deceit !—but for thy aid, 
Religion ! but for thee, prolific fiend, 
Who peoplest earth with demons, hell with men, 
And heaven with slaves‘ 
Thou taintest all thon lookest upon.* 


And what substitute have we for piety, 
good-will to man, religion, and a God? The 
answer of this incarnate driveller is, a 
Spirit of Nature! all-sufficing Power, 

Necessity ! thou mother of the world ! 

Unlike the God of human error, thou 

Requirest no prayers or praises ; the caprice 

Of man’s weak will belongs no more to thee 

Than do the changeful passions of his breast 

To thy unvarying harmony : the slave, 

Whose hortible lusts spread. misery o'er the 
world, 

And the good man, who lifts, with virtuous pride, 

His being, in tlie sight of happiness, 

‘That springs from his own works ; the poison- 


tree, 
Beneath whose shade all life is withered up, 
And the fair oak, whose leafy dome affords 
A temple where the vows. of happy love 
Are registered, ere equal in thy.sight ; 
No love, ro hate thou cherishest; revenge 
And favoritism, and worst desire of fame 
‘Thou knowest not : all that the wide world con- 
tains ~ ; 
Are but thy passive instruments, and thou 
Regardst them alt with an impartial eye, 
Whose joy or pain thy nature cannot feel, 
Because thou hast not human sénse, 
Because thou art not human mind. 


The utter annihilation of every enjoyment, 


which man can have on earth—the black 
catalogue of woes, to which so dreadftl a 
creed as this must tend—the blank antl dis- 
maying prospect which’ it opens to the fe- 
volting sense—all the idiotcy of its concep- 
tion, and all the villany of its avowal—deprive 
us of words to speak ‘our detestation of its 
author. But the blaster of his race stops 
not here: in the very next page—we trethl 
while we transcribe it—he desperately, in- 
sanely asserts— ’ 

; ** THERE 1s No Gop.” 

Miserable worm! Pity pleads for thee ; 
and contempt, disgust, and ‘horror, are tem- 
pered by compassion for thy wretched infir- 
mity of mind. - But an overwhelining passion 
rises when te gaze on the hideous b pee y 
of thy more prolix commentary on this de- 
testable text.. We hardly dare copy it; but 
it if our duty to show to what monstrous 
extent the author carries his impious pro- 
fanation. : 

"* This is. the: beginning of the mixture. of 
poetry, bombast, and blasphemy, entitled an Ode 
to Superstition, in * Alastor. . 
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The name of Gout’ 
Has fenced about all crime with holiness, 
Himself the creature of his worshippers, 
Whose names, and attributes, anit passions 


change, 
Seeva, Buddh, Foh, Jchoyah, God, or Lord, 
Even with the human, dupes who build his. 
shrines, 
Still serving o’er the war-polluted world 
For uesolation’s watch-word; whether hosts 
Stain his death-blushing chariot-Wheels, as’on 
Triamphantly they roll, whilst Brahmins raise 
A.sacred hymn to mingle with the groans ; 
Or countless partners of hid powers divide 
His tyranny to weakness; or the snioke 
Of burning towns, the ‘criés of feinale helpléss- 


SS 


ness, , 
Unarmed old age, and youth, and infancy, 
Horribly massacred, ascend to heaven 

In honour of his name } Gr, last arid worst, 
Earth groans:-beneath religion’s iron age; 
And priests dare babble 6 a God:of peace. 

We cannot proceeil: ‘pages ‘ 6f raving 
atheism, even more atrocious than what we 
have quoted, follow; and’ the ‘blasphemer 
revels in all the pruriency of his disordered 
and diabolical bid, or men like the 
writer, when they are known to exist, there 
are no terms. of infamy sufficiently. strong. 
We may therefore say, ‘in the mild language 
of Bentley, that as “no atheist, as such, 
can he a true friend, an affectionate relation, 
or a loyal subject,” we leave to his con- 
science, at some awakened hour, this con-. 
temner of every thing that is good,—this 
sapper of every thing that is sacred,—this. 
demoniac prosctiber of his species, and in- 
solent insuiter of his Maker. A 

‘o observe that. extreme. madness * and 
contradiction are notorious in. every para- 
graph, is not enough ; it is the bounden. duty. 
‘of those to whom’ the. conservation of pub- 
lic morals ig entrusted, to,prehibit the sale 
of this pernicious book— hi : 

Deny the curst blasphemer’s tongue to rage, 

And turn God's fury. from an impious age.. 

It is hardly..worth while to ask hew a: 
theorist of Mr. Shelley’s’ class would act in 
the relations between man and man. *It can 
hardly be doubted but~bis praétice would 
square with his principles, and he calentated 
to disturb all the ‘harmoniés of nature! “A 
disciple following his tenets, would not hesi-. 
rtate to debauch, ‘or, after déebaiiching, to 
abandon any woman: to such, it would be 
a matter of perfect indifference to. rob. a, 
confiding father of his. daughters, and inces- 
tuously to live withyall. the branches. of a 
family whose morals.were ruined: ‘by the 
damned sophistry of the seducer ; ‘to such it” 

* Ex. gr. the following’ jatgon :— 

** Throughout this varied and eternal word 
Soul is the only clement, the block 
That for uncounted ages has remained. 

The moveless pillar of a mountain’s weight 

{s active, living spirit. Every grain 

Is sentient both in unity and part, 

And the minutest atonr comprehends 

A world of loves and hateeds:; ‘these beget 

Evil and good: ence ‘truth, and falsehood 





eal springs 
Hence will, and thought,.and action, all the, 


ates , 
Of pain or pleasure, sym thy or hate, 





(That variegate the eternal universe.” 


. 





would be sport to tell adeserted wife to obtain 
with her pretty face support by prostitution ; 
and, when the iy maniac sought -re- 
fage in self-destruction, to laugh at the fool 
while fn the arms of associate strumpets. For 
what are the ties-of nature, what are the 
pangs of humanity, to them? They are 
above the idle inventions of tyrants - and 
priests—the worthless restrictions of ‘‘ mo- 
, law, and custom,”—the delusions of 
rtue, and the ordinances of a deity. The 
key to their heaven is in the annexed lines. 
ie ee Seater: 
TThe Kindred sympathies of buman sot 
ies of human 
Needed no fetvere of tyrannic law : 
Those delicate and timid impulses 
In nature’s arose, 
nce disclosed 


The growing longings of its de 
} of its dawning love, 

Unchecked Payer selfish chadlny, 

That virtue of the cheaply virtuous, 

Who pride themselves in senselessness and frost. 
No longer prostitution’s venomed bane 
Poisoned the springs of happiness and life; 
‘Woman and man, in confidence and love, 
Equal, and free, and pure, together trod.” 

' Promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, 
and individual “‘ courage of soul,” to despise 
every thing but the gratification of its own 

: this is the millenium promised by 
votaries of Shelley, and the worshippers 
of the god Necessity ! 

The notes are worthy of the poem ; and 
it is said that those distinguished by an (<3 
are the production of a noble lord, who once 
lived in unrestrained intimacy with the au- 
thor, and partook of the pleasures of his free 
mode of testifying to the sincerity of his pro- 

_ fessed opinions. One of these is a dialogue 
between Vice and Falsehood; very proper 
interlocutors, for Falsehood says— 
pet it my daughter, Religion, on earth: 

smot Reason’s babes in their birth ; 

Rut dreaded their mother’s eye severe,— 

So the crocodile stunk off slily in fear, 

And leceed her bloodhounds from the den. 

* * 

Brother, well :—the world is ours ; 

And whether thou or I have won, 

expectant lowers 
beneath yon blasted sun. 

Our joys, our toils, our honours meet 
In the milk-white and wormy winding-sheet ; 


Have done the work of misery, 

It little boots: thy toil and pain, 

Without my aid were more than vain ; 

And but for thee I ne’er had sate 

The guardian of heaven’s palace gate.’’ 
Another has the following political illus- 
tration of the new philosophy. 

ie ; he pation fer G the 2 
the true i rent- 
roll of the landed i : wealth is a 


power usurped by the few, to compel the} 
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many to labour for their benefit. The laws 
which support this system derive their force 
from the ignorance and credulity of its vie- 
tims: they are the result of a conspiracy of 
the few against the many, who are them- 
selves obliged to purchase this pre-eminence 
by the loss of all real comfort.” 

The domestic relations are of the same 
character. 

** Not even (says the writer) the inter- 
course of the sexes is exempt from the des- 
potism of positive institution. Law pretends 
even to govern the indisciplinable wanderings 
of passion, to put fetters on the clearest de- 
ductions of reason, and, by appeals to the 
will, to subdue the involuntary affections of 
our nature. Love is inevitably consequent 
upon the tion of loveliness. ve 
withers under constraint : its very essence is 
liberty : it is compatible neither with obedi- 
ence, jealousy, nor fear: it is there most 
pure, perfect, and unlimited, where its vota- 
ries live in confidence, equality, and unre- 
serve. ; 

“* How long then ought the sexual con- 
nection to last? what law ought to specify 
the extent of the grievances which should 
limit its duration? A husband and wife 
ought to continue so long united as they love 
each other : any law which should bind them 
to cohabitation for one moment after the de- 
cay of their affection, would be a most in- 
tolerable tyranny, and the most unworthy of 
toleration. How odious an usurpation of 
the right of private judgment should that 
law be considered, which should make the 
ties of friendship indissoluble, in spite of the 
caprices, the ineonstancy, the fallibility, and 
the capacity for improvement of the human 
mind. And by so much would the fetters of 
love be heavier and more unendurable than 
those of friendship, as love is more vehe- 
ment and capricious, more de nt on 
those delicate jarities of imagination, 
and less capable of reduction to the ostensi- 
ble merits of the object. 

“ Prostitution is the legitimate offspring 
of — and its accompanying errors. 
Women;‘for no other crime than having 
followed the dictates of a natural appetite, 
are dtiven with fury from the comforts and 
sympathies of society. Has a woman obey- 
ed the impulse of unerring nature ;—society 

war against her, pityless and eternal 
war: she must be the tame slave, she must 
make no reprisals; theirs is the right of 
persecution, the duty of endurancé. 

“* Chastity is a monkish and e lical 
superstition, a greater foe to natural tem- 
perance even than unintellectual sensuality ; 
it strikes -at the root of all domestic hoe 
ness, and consigns more than half of the 
human race to misery, that some few may 
monopolize according to law. A system 
could not well have been devised more 
studiously hostile to hyman happiness than 


Need we go farther to justify what we 
have said ing this most infamous 
publication? We will not stain our pages 
sunanatier Babs-uih pad pA ~ 

_——— as painful and difficult a 
ever upon a Review, we may be 





pardoned if we have acted unwisely, since 
we are sure we have acted conscientiously. 





The Cavalier ; a Romance. In Three 
Volumes. By Lee Gibbons, Esq. 


When the authot of Waverley terminated 
one of. his recent tales, he confessed that 
there was still a rich harvest standing ‘in the 
fields in which he had been reaping, and 
that there lacked only labourers to gather it 
in. He complimented the writer of ‘* Mar- 
riage,”—‘*. a brother or a sister shadow,”— 
as a lavourer well qualified for the es 


and he may now congratulate, with equal: 


justice, another aspirant, who bids fair to 
dispute.even with him the honour of cele- 
brating the deeds that have been done of 
yore, in the once blood-besprent champain 
of merry England. 

The present tale, as may be inferred from 


its. title, is founded on some events which . 


occurred in the reign of the first Charles ; in’ 
the period of the commonwealth ; and in the 
early part of the succeeding reign. Its he- 
roine is a niece of the redoubted president 
Bradshaw, and its hero is Colonel Syden- 
hain, afterwards Lord Faleonridge, descend- 
ed from Aben Seyd Namrah, a Saracen 
leader. of valour, who accompanied 
Richard of the Lion’s Heart on his return 
from the Holy Land. This Aben Seyd was 
rewarded for his services, by a magnificent 

rant of lands in the county of Derby ; and, 

om motives of gratitude fer such munifi- 
cence, as well as from other motives, con- 
formed to the Christian faith. He was 
knighted by his sovereign, under the name of 
sir Richard Seydnam ; was next created: 
Baron Falconridge of Banner Cross; which 
title descended, cum terris, to the Syden-. 
hams, his posterity. 

A succinct memoir of the family, which 
the reader must peruse, ere he hastens “‘ in- 
to the midst of things,” which he soon does, 
as in Paradise Lost, informs us that Norman 
de Sydenham, one of the sons of the second 
lord Falconridge, attended prince Edward, 
son of Henry the Third, on his croisade to 
Acon, in Palestine ; that he returned with 
that hero, by way of France, to England, 
on the death of his royal father; and that 
he bore a worthy part in the famous “‘ petite . 
bataille de Chalons.” 

The battle is very spiritedly described. _ 

“ The lists were marked out in the public 
square, and surrounded with seats for the 
spectators. Those houses which overlooked 
it were superbly se = tapestry and 
painted devices ; emblazoned pennons and 
silken streamers glittered to the sun; and all 
the magnificence of Burgundy the magni- 
amg the rage 3 the fas on, the cou- 

e, the religi ion, the tout ensemble, graced 
ny Ory the grand square of Chalons. 
At an cme 


y hour the seats were taken, the 
windows of the adjacent houses occupied, 
and all ry, mom awaited the arrival of the 
count of Chalons, who was Cem by ee . 


parties mutually, the marshal, or umpire 
the field. A faaed sent, at the upper end 


the lists, surmounted with a canopy, over, 


which floated his household banner, was pre- 
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for the marshal ; and at the other end 
was the throne of that beauty, chosen to dis- 
se the rewards of valour, and the prizes 
of chivalric ever The seat was in- 
closed by silver-gilt pillars, which supported 
a canopy of mc 94 mow which a 
silken flag, ing a Virgin » embroi- 
dered lat field blanc, jonteninamen with the 
rays of the sun argent, streamed in unison 
with the banner of the marshal; the pillars 
were entwined with garlands of flowers ; and 
the whole was executed in that style of ele- 
gance, for which the Burgundians were even 
then admirable. Beatrix, daughter of the 
count of Chalons, was appointed queen of 
the lists; and from a fairer hand sir Tristram 
himself would not have desired to receive the 
palm of vic The marshal having arriv- 
ed and taken his place, commanded the usual 
roclamations to be made; after which the 
iers were thrown open and the trumpets 
sounded. They were answered from with- 
out, as well on the part of the king as on that 
of the lord of Charent ; and immediately Ed- 
ward galloped into the lists, attended by his 
knights, at one barrier, as did Lewis de 
Grand Pré and his friends at the other. The 
king of England, although his beaver was 
closed, was as easily distinguishable from his 
knights, as they were fromthe enemy ; not 
so much by richness of armour, or even 
majesty of figure, (for they were all men of 
gallant persons), as by the length of his legs, 
(from which he derived the surname of 
s), and the inconceivable grace 
and ease with which he managed hig weapons 
and his battle-horse. His lance, though b 
the laws of arms obliged to be of equal abe 
with those of his adversaries, was much 
thicker, and required the arm of the van- 
quisher De Gourdon to wield it. His horse, 
sixteen hands to the full, and of a bone and 
muscle seldom seen in France, could alone 
be ie age by his matchless rider ; and his 
hauberk, made more for need than show, 
proclaimed him a son of battle, not a petit 
maitre of the tournament. The only mark 
of his royalty was a slight golden coronet set 
around his head-piece ; otherwise he was ac- 
coutred as his companions, who wore scarves, 
decorated with the red cross of the croisaders, 
to designate them from their rivals. 


“The lord. of Charent and ‘his friends | B 


wore jointed armour (which b about 
that time to be the fashion), richly ornament- 
ed with golden studs and chasings; and their 
helmets, instead of the griffin dragon, or 
lion crests, usually worn, were rated 
with lumes of 8 ae feathers. 
tru ing sounded a charge, 
and the wo talng given the marshal, 
each knight fixed his lance in his reet, slack- 
ened his curb, and gave the spur to his horse. 
The king met De Grand Pré in the midst of 
the career, and the concussion was 80 strong, 
that the count’s horse reeled under his rider; 
pooh of his = —_ Jess 
everal more so ; for sir Norman Seydnam 
sir Reginald Bigod, and sir Hugh Moly. 
neux, 'y the goodness of 
horses, or the superiority of their skill in 
arms, bore down their antagonists ; and the 
with force so great, that he 


carried ‘his rival°*(Philip de Grand Pré, the 
brother of the lord of Charent), nearly a 
dozen yards frem his horse. e contest 
now became animated; but the French 
knights perceiving their inferiority in the ca- 
reer, threw aside their lances, and to the 
astonishment of all present, attacked Ed- 
ward and his friends with sharp and deadly 
weapons, contrary to all the laws of honour 
and chivalry. At this sight the marshal ex- 
claimed ; but not having a force sufficient to 
second his authority, his remonstrances were 
disregarded : the ladies on all sides flew from 
their seats ; an universal uproar and confu- 
sion ensued; and this band of assassins, 
knowing the English to be provided but with 
blunt weapons, set upon them with sword 
and battle-axe. It was in this dilemma that 
Edward showed himself in his true colours ; 
the gentleness, the majesty, and equanimity 
of his kingly character, upon this piece of 
treachery, fled to heaven ; and in their stead, 
remained only the hot passion, sanguine 
fearlessness, and decision of the warrior. 
He reined up his steed until the animal rear- 
ed nearly upright, and waving his hand, as 
a signal to his companions, they, in an in- 
stant, formed in line, at the upper end of 
the lists; presenting a resolute front to their 
deceitful enemies. Hence he called to those 
of their a without the lists, to furnish 
them with arms! which order being heard 
by Grand Pré, he judged it expedient to fall 
on — the king al his knights were pre- 
pared. 
“* He therefore encouraged his party; 
and they setting up the cry of war, ‘ Mont. 
joie, Saint Denis? dashed into the English 
rank; which, not disturbed by their onset, 
sustained and repulsed it. By this time, sir 
Norman Seydnam, who had caught his battle- 
axe, thrown over the lists by his squire, 
threw away his lance, and leaving the rank, 
spurred his horse into the midst of the 

rench. His antagonist in the tourney he 
first selected as the object of his vengeance ; 
and, rising in his stirrups, he dealt that 
knight so heavy a blow, that he drove away 
the plume from his ue, and laid him 
senseless on the saddle-bow : upon this suc- 
cess, he reiterated his blows so heavily and 
successfully, that he found the whole of the 
ians sufficient employment, until the 
king and his friends were completely armed, 
who, as they received their weapons, enter- 
ed into'the combat. The traitors now 
to perceive the probable reward of their 
treachery ; and Grand Pré cried aloud to his 
friend to open the barriers ; but several Eng- 
lish knights and squires in the suite of the 
king, stood guard over them, with the con- 
currence of the marshal, who declared, 
as the lord of Charent and his party had be- 

un s0 base a work, they must now go 

rough with it, for they should neither have 
nor assistance. 

.. inthe mean time, having seen 





_ | chair, cushioned 
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pursuing the hunter who had stolen her 

young. For a moment, with a smile of joy, 

e surveyed the combatants engaged ; but 
rceiving sir Norman Seydnam oppressed by 

Reals de Grand Pré, several others of 
their enemies, he galloped into the méée, 
and attacking the traitor, drew him from sir 

Norman. e combat lasted not lung ; Ed- 

ward with one blow clove the helmet of the 

lord of Charent, who fell dead ‘from his 

horse! and, in the space of a few minutes, 
out of the twelve who commenced the trea- 
—t iy three onl rome ing’ 
threw down their arms and begged the 3. 
mercy. Edward, learning that they were 
instigated by Grand Pré to this horrid trea- 
chery, who had paid for it with his own life, 

and those of many of his friends ; and think- 
ing that sufficient blood had been shed for the 
trespass; and on their degradation from’ 
knighthood by the count of Chalons, in 
whose territories-their fiefs were situate, re- 
mitted their further punishment to him.” 

The scene being laid in Derbyshire and the. 
neighbouring cotnties, in the time of the 
civil wars, it will at once be guessed that. 
the gallant cayaliers of that day, among 
whom Colonel Sydenham shone preeminent, 
are contrasted with the sanctimonious and 
fierce Roundheads, who pass their time in 

salm-singing and the cleaving of sconces. 
s contrast is very ably managed. The 
author exhibits his cavaliers in those colours 
which harmonize well with the sunset of 
chivalry in agg they are brave, pious, 
loyal, itable, and generous ; he paints 
the Ro eads somewhat after the style of 
Butler, giving at the same time full effeet to . 
their nobler qualities. 

As a proof of the skill with which the 
tissue of fiction is raised on the web of his- 
tory in this tale, we shall select, from a mul- 
titude of others equally good, parts of a pas- 
sage in the third volume. . After giving a spi- 
rited portrait of that “ chief of men,” Oliver 
Cromwell, as he looked in the last year of 
his mortal existence, the author thus ex- 
hibits him in action : ‘‘ Oliver (as was his 
custom) had spent a week in retirement, at 
the palace of Hampton Court—his favourite 
panel —— when prone | , one Rerpecd 

, m is appearance at the gate, re- 
quated pear de 5.29 On entering the palace, 
he was informed the Protector was at pore 
with his chaplain, Goodwin, and had de 
Notwith- 
standing this information, made his 
way to the chamber, where he found Oliver 
pas | his leeturer on their k: nged in 
silent devotion. The peer & 
master, and instantly 


that he mig t not be dis - 


that | on spiritual exercise as his co 


ne - eyes, 8 

and grtifited as 

Fimself, who was far from 

those exterior testimonies of a broken and 
contrite heart. When this scene had been 
enacted about half an hour, the Protecto 
arose, and was imitated by 

Goodwin a seated himself on 


of aetieet to his 
. may bring ye h 
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thé Protector. ‘Have you and Tharloe put 
{ote heads ‘together, and found out some 

vasion' of the realm by the king of the 
Cavaliers?’ He smiled, and turned towards 
Goodwin, as if to receive credit for the ridi- 
éuile conveyed in his speech: the chaplain, 
like a true parasite, simpered in reply. 

** God protect us! said Caryfort, ‘ D hag 
iigeness ney not smile when my tale is 
told ; Charles Stuart is more potent than he 
should be, for our safety ‘and that of the 
commonwealth—we have uews of import.’ 
“ Out with it, man,’ cried Cromwell, 
whose’ tone was, now changed from cold 
ridicule to trembling wrath ; ‘ out with it— 
flow! what gmt mica yer * The King—’ 
pursued Caryfort.. ‘ The King!’ interrupt- 
MT Chonwell * Nay, the Cavalier King, 
Ghee Stuart, has now an army of many 
thousand men at Bruges.’ ‘ What!’ cried 
the Protector, a8 ifstruck hy a sudden blow 
— What! and where—and where, in the 
Lord’s name, gat he them?’ ‘The Spani- 
ard,’ replied Murray, ‘ hath holpen him to 
meg, arms, and ammunition.’ *‘ The fire of 
God consume him. for’t,’ exclaimed Oliver. 
*Ah, would to the Lord Blake—Blake 
were vid y mB Gaeatery 4 rHlabe !—he 
hath rued his false dealing before now; and 
if a squadron J have left, he shall again. 
—Blake {—Blake—I_ neéd thee.” ‘ And 
wore,’ continued the ‘peer. ‘They have in- 
telligence here.” ‘Who? where? how? 
cried the Protector, foaming at the mouth 
like a inad dog; ‘ what hair-brained trai- 
tor dare'‘correspond with the King? Speak, 
man. He is dead before thot sayst—’ ‘ The 
Cavaliers of the north,’ answered Murray, 
‘if not up already, await but the presence 
of that traitor Sydenham : Lancashire, Che- 
shire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire, are num- 
bered, and pledged to rise.’ ‘ Where—where 
is Snell ?’ cried Cromwell, ‘ Let him march 
—march forwafd instantly—aod—’ He 
cuded oe the sentence, but clenched his 
Tike a wild pst. Ser Haney. Sigal an 
ike a. east. * arry Slingsby ar 

. Huet aid Caryfort. fia—what of 
them?" cried Oliver, stopping short, ‘ are 
they—’ ‘ Traitors!’ replied Marray ; ‘ and 
Mordaunt is closely implicated.’ ‘Are they 
_ cTare they, fast in prison, by the neck and 

heels?’ daid the Protector. ‘ Yea; but 
worse than aD id. thePeer, ‘ Ormond is 
known. to be in Enyland, yet he is in darker 


hiding than we edn penetrate.’ ‘Set a re-| 


ward upon his: head, and another on. Syden- 
hem,’ erie Cromwell, Saha me ti. 
ence, Ja news Anne sby! Euet ! 
they are friends, of the caliente livadshaw ! 
where is he? and Waller ! Haslerigg:! Lam- 
bert! and, Fairfax! The: Lord’s. vengeance 


over—overtake them.’ He sat down:again 


in’ his , nearly overcome with the 
strength ef bis passions, and the sweat 
coursed dows his, brow like drops of rain 
down a window pang... ; 

Some farther communion epstes.— 

Cromwell, seemed. now to,,be seized 
with | ‘tind I of lethargy, winch usually suc- 
ceciled to the delirium of bit passion Be 
ledyed_ upon the arugs. of. the chair, and 
soige time spoke no word; his companions: 


|, We tepos’d by the side of Saint Cuthbert’s shrine, | 


SARL AE Ato MDE HO 
also preserved silence: it was a considerable 
space before he resumed his self-possession, 
gradually awakening from, his disorder, as if 
from a sound sleep. When he raised his 
eyes and beheld Caryfort, he put, his hand to 
his brow, as if striving to recall something 

st to his recollection, and then bowed his 
vead in token of remembrance. He spoke 
slowly, but audibly. ‘Hie ye, strait to 
| Whitehall—bid colonel Snel) march—march 
on towards Cheshire,—bid him take posses- 
sion, by fair means or foul, of the president’s 
| house ;—give him, Caryfort, what other in- 
‘structions you may, by the revelation of the 
‘Lord, be enabled.—Watch, and sleep not, 
‘for the enemy are at hand; and let that ram, 
‘Sydenham, be taken in the thicket, to be 
‘offered up, as it were, asacrifice, instead of 
ey blood of our Isaacs—the people of the 
and,’ ‘ 
_ We have not meddled with the loye scenes 
in this story, though they are well drawn ; 
and the heroine, Hester or snag is truly 
beautiful. geod relief of the comic also 
runs through the volumes ; and we have no 
hesitation im ranking them im the nearest 
row to the Wizzard of the North. Indeed, 
the Cavalier will be found to be a very excel- 
lent romance, and as such we recommend 
it. An its other merits we have poetry; 
and the following example attached to the 
death of the Sir Norman abore mentioned, 
will show its A ity. ‘In the first battle 
with the Welsh, he commanded the van di- 
vision under Edward, and routed the moun- 
taineers with great slaughter; but -to the 
grene gricf of the King, and all true knights, 
n¢ was himself slain by an arrow, shot at 
random by the enemy, on the close of the 
fight. He was observed to be thoughtful, 
and alinost wild in be demeanour, from the 
time that he joined the King at the rendez- 
yous ; spoke little to any one but his. friend 
Sir Hug . Molyneux, who was mach jin the 
same condition ;, and if questioned with teo 
much persinscty, he turned fiercely on the 
uerist, or fied without speaking. Im his 
urgonet, he wore the beautiful tresses of a 
lady’s hair; and frequently, he was seen 
stamping on the ground, and muttering to 
himself, as if in a fit of frenzy. He became 
rein acon on the arenes sroviens te - 
attle, an requested. coms 
van division from Sword, ; ated.it, 
with a caution to take care f, He 
smiled bitterly, and retired. mom: 
ing, he was * stir 
attacked and ro 
brought -in.a.corpse, before 
imagined he had marched 


a.» 
vous r 





ndez- 





neux, a of his armour, found 

esquisse, of the following isa translation, 

carefully placed in his breast: — : 

The moonshine sparkled om the wall, ‘ 

Pte the wall of the:abbey that’s,ruin’d and baré; 
nd the dusky light ja the desert hall, : 

Show’d that she | lov’d was there. -. 

I flew to my own dear Adeline; 

My Adeline weléom'd hev faithful knight; ... 


® After his death, hie friend Sir Hugh Moly- | 


' AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE. 
Letter to T. W. Coke, Esq. M.P. on 
Corn Laws. pp. 23. 

The object of this pamphlet, which the 
vast aiid increasing importance of its sub- 
ject induces us to notice, is to establish a 
permanent and equitable scheme of impor- 
tation duties upon corn; and to afford the 
meanis of reconciling the contending interests 
of agriculturists and manufacturers. “ Dur- 
Ling the last six years,” says the writer, 
“there hasbeen a perpetual cry from either 
}party for the aid of Parliament : ‘ Give us,’ 
‘petitions the merchant, ‘a free corn trade, 
‘and the mannficttrers of the country will 
\revive, and the artisan be rescued froin star- 
‘vation: the high price of bread is our ruin.’ 
‘Give us,’ prays the agriculturist, ‘ high 
protecting duties, as you have done to the 
tmanufecturers ; exclude the foreign farmer, 
or the agriculture of the country is at an 
end, and the basis of its wealth destroyed.’ ” 
But the author contends that. both are in 
error ; and then proceeds to establish and il- 
lastrate the principle of an equitable system 
Lof duties, suitable to the just demands of 
both parties, It is in substance this: ‘ Lay 
stich a duty upon the imported corn, as, 
together with the expence of producing 
— good grain upon as equally favour- 

soil abroad, shall be exactly the same 
with that expence at home. Any difference 
of the expence of growing grain of this des- 
cfiption abroad and at home, must. arise 


from the psec af taxation, direct und 
indirect. It is manifest, therefore, that the 
tax to be laid on to foreign corn imported 
into this country, should be at least as great 
ag this difference of expence of growing it, 
wee out of taxation direct and indirect. 
But that it should not be greater, or in other 
Ah! how shall 1 live when thou art gone; 
To-morrow’s wind thy plume will wave; 

And yon bright moon that tees us now, 

May light my Northan’s grave. 

T smiled whilst I watch’d the playful beam ; 
The beam as it slot through the broken wall, 
For it danced on the shrine of the patron saint, 
And sparigied his sable pall. 

Hark! lark! Do you hear’? cried Adeline, 
'Tisthé grouh Of Déath that comes from the tomb; 
Again! now a third! see, behold the shrine! 
Ah! it opens its: yawning wonib ! 

I betield with meth the tomb Wasrent, 
Anid the corpse of St. Cuthbert I'dimly descried; 
In his Hand was the crdsier in Tife he swayed, 
Whilst hollowly thus he cried :— 

« Bir Norman, te to’ meet thy doom ; 

hy doom. will in battle, with victory come ; 

. mail of proof, nor a maiden's love, 

an shield:thee fromthe tomb? 
spectte sank and the marble clos’d ; 
monument clos’d on bis boneless head ; 

I torn’d to seek my life's best hope ; 

God! my Adeline, was dead ! 

Sir Norman was-scep in the battle’s roar ; 
n the battle’s roar, enpar emai 
is knightly plume was with gore, 

moaned g but he died. 

» The lastwerse was added — Father Adrian, 
his tutor and friend, and his body was embalmed 
and magnificently interred’ at Banner Cross Ab: 

bey.— Author of the MS. 











And we talk’d of the coming fight. 
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words, such a8 would:amouat:to an absolute, 
prohibition, appears from tle consideration, 
that the quantity of corn which, over and 
above our own: growth, is necessary for the 
or Sond the country, cannot be 
grown in En , Without briaging into 
cultivation a soil inferior to any yet ploughed, 
and far werse than the average of arable 
lands ; the toil of the cultivator must be in- 
ereased, and his labour be worse paid ; his 
fantily must fair worse, and his children die 
earlier.’ Thus population will diminish, and 
the demand for corn sink back to its former 
level ; but the nation will have lost all the 
wealth and strength which the labour of 
those persons would have produced had it 
been better directed. 

“‘Some have argued, that the corn trade 


ought to be perfectly free, on the principle | 


that ‘every article should be bought at the 

cheapest market. This maxim ( the au- 

thor) is true, but the lication of it to our 

condition is questionable.” “ While, we. 
grant,” he continues, *‘ that the native’ 
should have no monopoly against the foreitrn- 
er, the foreigners ought to have no such mo- 

ly against the native, which he will in- 

evitably possess if he is free from the weight 

of taxes which the latter must bear. is 

policy and justice to place the foreigner in 

the same situation with the British subject. 

If you drive the native farmer from the mar- 

ket, the manufacturers’ best, and only sure 

custom is ruined. If you starve the artificer, 

by givg’him inadequate remuneration for 

his labour, you drive him to another coun- 

try, and the industry of that citizen is lost 

to the nation.” 

As to the mode of estimating the differ- 
ence of the expences in growing the same 
quantity of corn abroad and at home, which 
— basis of mm author’s scheme of —_ 

e proposes that the cheapest country from 
which we can receive supplies, should be 
selected for that puspose. He further con- 
tends, that in determining the expence of 
growing corn at home, rent should not be 
taken into the estimate ; on the ground that 
rent is not in reality one of the expences, 
bata ium paid for the use of the land 
out of the superabundant profit. 

Some objections to the emer system of 
avetages are then brought forward, grounded 
upon the same reasoning as that upon which 
the author’s own theory is made to rest. We 
regret that we have not room for a farther 
exposition of this interesting tract. It pro- 
poses a scheme which, if fownd practicable, 
seeins to promise much ; we might pertaps 
Pr thing. Weare not of the number of- 


snats | in. the rnde style 


; and 
we shall be in no er of tnisied. 
The form and size of.a tract of 23 "pages was 
evidently not caleulated to develope the 
author’s plan se fully and intelligibly as mi 
have been done im a more ample et. 
This we submit for his consideration; and in 
the mean time recommend this production 


to the more speculative class of our readers. 





THE HUNTINGDON PEERAGE.’ 
There are few of ourreaders, we presume, 
who do not recoliect the oye and me- 
morable legal achievement of the restoration 


of the ancient title of punhinaden, through 
of 


the indefatigable exertions of Henry Nugent 
Bell, Esq., the able and colerpriaing profes- 
sional agent on the oecasion; and the no 
less singular and interesting narrative of the 
proceedings, subsequently publishes! by that 
gentleman, and reviewed in tlie 165th naum- 

er of the Literary Gazette. A second edi- 
tion of this truly original work has, we per- 
ceive, just made its appearayce ; thus con- 
firming our favourable critical opinion of its 
merits, and confident predictions of its po- 
pularity. To the more substantial attrae- 
Hane ot the yoeme,, Anees ye now added 
seve jate and beautiful engravings, 
and a pik aes table of the illustrious 
House of Hastings. These valuable and ex- 
pensive illustrations it was found-impossible, 
we understand, to have ready in time for the 
first impression, in consequence of the re- 
search and labour necessary to discoyer such 
early productions of art, and to procure per- 


fect copies of them; but Mr. B., with a: 


true spirit of liberality, gratuitously en- 
riches the present edition with these curi- 
ous treasures; thys at once proving his digin- 
terestedness, and evineing his good taste. 
In addition to the likenesses of the present 
Earl and late Countess, there are four cha- 
racteristic portraits, engraved from very rare 
original drawings, which possess a singular 
interest as connected with the history and 
manners of the periods to which they res- 
pectively refer. That of Jane Shore, copied 
from the admirable original picture now in 
the possession of the noble family of Hastings, 
representing that lovely but unfortunate lady 
in the performance of the cruel pevance in- 
flicted on her, of walking barefooted through 
the city, is an exquisite specimen of art, 
which it is quite impossible to contemplate 
without of sympathy and admiration. 
The sweet expression of religious resigna- 
tion, mingled with penitence, and an entire 
abstraction from external suffering, is finely 
embodied in her features; while ;her eyes, 
turned towards heaven, scem at once to ap- 
peal for pardon ef her transgressions, and 
protection from her persecutors. The curi- 
ous portrait of Lady Jane Grey, from the 
original picture, hy Vertue, at Strawberry 
with fac similes of her own, ‘and her 
husband’s hand writing annexed, has also a 
lively Yong interest attached t6 it; and 
the far-famed Henry ‘Hastings of 
Yoodlands, copied from the orig inal in the 
colleetion of the present Earl of $ bury, 
( of that. time, harmonizing so 

aptly with the moral character and habits of 
ton will be, in itself, a treat to the 
antiquary. ‘To such persons, anil they are 
not a few, who wish to be minutely acquaint- 
ed with family pedigree, the genealogical 
tables, now first given, must be highly satis- 
factory. But in enumerating the auxiliar 
graces of this new edition, we must not omit 
to. mentionan accurate likeness ofthe author 





which we prize at least as highly as 


any of the more venerable ornaments ap” 
pended to the volume ; and which will, we 
think, .be similarly appreciated hy every 
miod capable of duly valuing professional 
perseverance, integrity, and talent. On this 
head, we cannot refrain from quoting Mr. 
B’s own apology, as expressed in his pre- 
face, for its candid spirit, appositeness, ans 
characteristic yein of humour. ‘ With res- 
pect to the introduction of ny own portrait, 
(says he,) it will be, prima facie, obvious 
that Ihad no personal vanity to gratify by 
publishing my face; but I may be fairly 
forgiven the ambition of occupying ay hun- 
ble niche in a temple of my own raising. 
There is, moreover, ay I take it, a certain 
curiosity in apost minds to be, as it were, 
ocularly acquainted with,—to inspect with 
the naked eye—individuals before secn only 
(to use Dryden’s phrase) ‘through the 
spectacles of books,’ The present age is one 
of philosophy, and occult calculation. Men 
are curious ‘to discover and ascertain what 
preeise quantity of nose, and height of fore- 
, gO to constitute certain passions and ca- 
pacities; and what conformation of mouth and 
eye is assigned to a peculiar temperament. 
This curiosity, there can be no great harm 
in gratifying. It is not very unlike the itch- 
ing one feels to sce the countenance of u 
man. or woman, with whose conyersation 
one lias been.accidentally entertained for sc- 
veral hours in the dark—in a mail coach at 
night, for example, to prevent evil inferences. 
Thus much for my own portrait.” To con- 
clude, the present improved edition of the 
Huntingdon Peerage, over and above its in- 
trinsic merit, possesses such various claims 
to favourable notice, as can scarce fail to 
secure to it a still ampler measure of public: 
atronage, than it has yet experienced. Mr. 
-» Whose peculiar turn of mind naturally 
associates itself with the romantic and mys- 
terious in human affairs, and who, in fact, 
seems to have conguered for himself the 
province of pedigree, and whatever apper- 
tains to revived claims, to dormant titles, or 
alienated property, bas, we learn, been re- 
cently engaged in various investigations of 
singular interest and moment. We shall 
sincerely rejoice to hear of his having achiev- 
ed other victories in that difficult department 
of his profession, for which his industry and 
zeal so eminently qualify him; and to read 
the account of them, given in his own ani- 
mated manner, would add still further te 
our gratification. 





TOMLINE’S LIFE OF Pitt. 
(Concludled.) 


In the year 1784, Mr. Pitt was elected for 
the University of Cambridge ;. and ~his bio- 
grapher traces, the parliamentary session in 
which the cipal measures were those of 
finance and the India bills, which the minis- 
ter carried through in his new house with 
great majorities. The Westminster scruti- 
ny was also the subject of much ficry debate ; 
and we observe that the bishop falls into a 
legal mistake in his report of Mr. Pitt’s fa- 
mous.speech on that occasion. He makes 
the speaker, in laying down the law of the 
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case say, ‘* Now, sir, to bring this point of 


law more directly into the cognizance of the | 
house, I will state a cise :—A writ is issued, 


to the sheriff, (in an action of debt) called a 
capias ad satisfaciendum, ordering him to 
seize the goods of A, and this is followed by 
another, called a venditioni exponas, ‘and is 
returnable by a certain day; the sheriff, in 
prosecution of his writ, seizes the goods, in 
order to put them up to sale.” As Mr. 
Pitt was educated to the bar, he could not 
have made this blunder. The writ must 
have been a fieri facias, and not a capias ad 
satisfaciendum ; the latter writ being against 
the person only, and not against the goods, 

ut it is not surprising that such displays 
of oratory as Mr. Pitt’s best speeches were, 
should have but scant justice done to them 
in thé Journals. We have always understood 
that he was most difficult to report; every 
word lost being a loss of fitness, force, or ele- 
gance ; and so much was this impressed on the 
minds of several of his intimate friends, that(as 
we have been informed) they themselves tried 
On one or two important occasions to write out 
what they had heard from his mouth and 
get him to correct the MS.* But with all 
their pe Soecan. er| failed, and the speeches 
were afterwards left to their usual course 
in the newspapers, which gave generally 
correct outlines, but could not convey any 
thing like an adequate idea of the power and 
brilliancy of the original. 

It is not our intention to pursue the thread 
of politics, but rather to quote such passages 
as are most striking, or lead to some obser- 
vation applicable to the present period. In 
1786 the national debt was the subject. 
** Mr. Pitt informed the house, that the in- 
come of the emer as calculated by the 
select committee, for the year ending at 
the preceding Michaelmas, amounted: to 
15,379,182/. and for the year ending at 
Christmas, to 15,397,4717. the difference 
between which sums was léss than 20,0007.” 
He then proceeded to impose taxes amoutit- 
ing to 100,000/. which added to @ surplus 
revenue of 900,000. would make a million 
for the redemption of the national debt, of 
the pressure and magnitude of which he 
spoke with great concern, though not in a 
_ tone of despair. “ Mr. Pitt passed the morn- 
ing of this day, in providing the calculations 
which he had to state, and in examining the 
resolutions which he had to move ; and at 
last he said that he would go and takea 
short walk by himself, that he might arrange 
in his mind what he had to say in the house, 
He returned in a quarter of an hour, and 
told me he believed he was prepared. After 
dressing himself, he ordered dinner to be 
sent up; and learning at that moment that 
his sister, (who was then living in the house 
with him,) and a lady with her, were goi 
to dine gt the same early hour, he desired 
that their dinner might be sent up with his, 
and that they might dine together, He pas- 
sed nearly an hour with these ladies, and 
seyeral friends who called in their way to 
the house, talking with his usual liveliness 
and gaiety as if having nothing upon his 

* But Mr. Pitt declared that he could not 
recollect what he had said, 








mind: .he then went. immediately, to the. 


house of commons, and made this ‘ elabo- 
rate and far-extended speech,’ as Mr. Fox 
called it, without one omission or error.” 

The year 1786 was remarkable for the 
commercial treaty with France, the conti- 
nuance of the Hastings prosecution, &c., 
in public affairs; and Mr. Pitt’s lite was 
marked with one gloomy. spot, for in this 

ear he lost his oly remaining sister, Lady 

arriot Eliot, who died five days after the 
birth of her first child. ‘It was (says his 
biographer) my melancholy ofhce to attend 
this very superior and truly excellent woman 
in her last moments; and afterwards to 
soothe, as far as I was able, the sufferings 
of her afflicted husband and brother—suf- 
ferings which I shall not attempt to describe. 
It was long before Mr. Pitt could see any 
one but myself, or transact any business ex- 
cept through me. Lady Harriot had been 
an inmate in his house till within some 
months of her death; and with the warmest 
feelings of mutual affection, they had always 
lived upon terms of the utmost confidence. 
Never were brother and sister more worthy 
ofeach other. Mr. Eliot had been a fellow 
collegian with Mr. Pitt, and his most inti- 
mate friend; a circumstance which made 
this connexion more gratifying to both, and 
the dissolution of it more painful. From 
this moment Mr. Eliot took up his residence 
in Mr. Pitt’s house, and they continued to 
live like brothers.” - Mr. Eliot died in 1797. 
and his daughter in 1806, married Colonel, 
now Sir William Pringle, K. C. B. 

The king’s illness in 1788 was a memo- 
rable event. It was in compliance witha 
note from Mr. Pitt, so great was his influ- 
ence on his royal master’s mind, even in-the 
state in which it then was, that the king con- 
sented to leave Windsor for Kew, which he 
had previously refused todo. The Regency 
Bill presents very important’ political con- 
siderations ; but we pass them by to make a 
short extract touching that gratifying event 
which rendered it unnecessary. This bill had 
arrived at its second reading in the House of 
Lords on the 19th February 1789, when the 
lord chancellor in consequence of the king’s 
convalescency, moved an adjournment of the 
committee to the 24th. “This unexpected 
intelligence was received by the house, with 
the highest’ satisfaction ; and, after short 
speeches from Lord Stormont, and the Duke 
of York, the adjournment took place. On 
the 23rd, the king wrote his first letter to 
Mr. Pitt, desiring to see him the next morn- 
ing at Kew: it was short, but his majesty 
mentioned, with reat feeling and kindness, 
‘the support and anxiety shewn by the na- 


tion at large, during his long illness ;’ and 
Mr. Pitt’s ‘constant attachment to his inter- 


est, and that of the public.’ From which 
it sppeare, that his majesty had already been 
made acquainted with the steps taken, in con- 
sequence of his indisposition. 

*On the 24th, the lord chancellor inform- 
ed the house of lords, that he had been ad- 
mitted to several interviews with his’ majes- 
ty : he had been in his presence at one time, 
for an hour anda quarter, and that day for 
a fall hour; during both which times, he 
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had found. the posture of his majesty’s«anind 
to be clear and distinct ; so much so, that 
he appeared perfectly capable. of conversing 
onany subject. Under these circumstances, 
he thought it right to propose an adjourn. 
ment.to the Monday following, to which no 
objection was made; and, on that day, a 
farther adjournment took place. to the Thurs- 
day, in the same week, when the lord chan- 
cellor stated to the house, that his majesty 
found his health so fully established, that. he 
hoped, on the following Tuesday, to com- 
municate to the parliament such other busi- 
ness, as was necessary to be laid before them, 
for their consideration and dispatch. The 
house adjourned to that day. 

“The house of commons received, from 
Mr. Pitt, the same information relative to 
the state of his majesty’s health, and the in- 
tended communication of public business ; 
and similar adjournments took place without 
any discussion. The caution of ministers, 
in thus deferring the exercise of the royal 
functions, was very generally commended. 

‘* The bulletins signed hy the physicians, 
and the assurances from the lord chancellor 
and Mr. Pitt, were considered as a sufficient 
testimony of the king’s recovery.” 

The king’s visit to St. Pauls to thank God 
for his recovery, is simply and affectingly 
related. 

“On the day appointed for this act of 
pious gratitude, the king, accompanied by 
the queen and royal family, and attended 
by the two houses of parliament, the great 
officers of state, the judges and the foreign 
ambassadors, and surrounded. by unexam- 
pled crowds of people, who viewed the pror 
cession in reverential silence, went to St. 
Paul’s. His majesty was received at the 
west end of the clench, by the bishop of Lon- 
don, the dean, and the residentiaries. A mar- 
tial band stationed near the door, played 
appropriate music, till his majesty reached 
the area under the great dome, when it ceas- 
ed; and instantly the organ, accompanied by 
the voices of above five thousand children of 
the city charity schools, who were placed 
upon circular seats, gradually rising between 
the pillars on both sides, began the hundredth 
psalm. The simple melody, joined to the 
spectacle, evidently affected the king; and 
as he was walking between the bishop of 
London and myself, he turned to me, 
said, with great emotion, ‘I now feel that I 
have been ill.’ He then stopped, but soon 
recovering himself proceeded to the choir. 
The humility with which his majesty knelt 
down, upon first entering his seat, and the 
fervor with which he seemed. to forth 
his thanksgivings and prayers, made a lasting 
impression on the minds of those, who were 
near enough to observe him. Indeed, through- 
out the. service, which was ted’ to the 
solemn occasion, and in the whole of this in- 

ingand awful scene, eminently calcu- 
lated to awaken pious and grateful feelings, 
nothing was so striking, as the earnest and 
uninterrupted devotion of his majesty, ma~ 
nifestly proceeding from a heart truly sen- 
sible of a recent and gracious interposition 
of Divine Providence.” * - . 
“ Though his majesty continued free from 
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any return of mental indisposition, yet his 
constitution had received so severe ashock, 
that he .recovered his health and strength 
very slowly;*.and .it was thought more 
prudent, that he should not go in person to 
put an end to the session. Parliament was 
therefore prorggued by commission, on the 
llth of August.” 

The French Revolution now succeeds in 
occupying the page ; and it strikes us that 
the writer has not endeavoured to impart 
originality to this branch of his subject; or 
in other words, we think we have read avery 
similar relation of that dreadful conflict. It 
is mentioned in a note, on the authority of 
the duke of Dorset, that it was Mr. Jefferson, 
the American minister at Paris, who advised 
the leaders of the tiers etat to take the re- 
volutionary name of L’Assemblée Nationale. 
The picture of France, and especially of Paris, 
at that time, is well drawn in the following. 

“« Mr. Eden gave the following account to 
Mr. Pitt, in a letter written from Paris, 
August 27th, 1789, * It would lead me too 
far to enter into the strange and wuany 
particulars of the present situation of this 
country.” The anarchy is most complete : 
the people have renounced every idea and 
principle of subordination; the magistracy 
(so far as there remain any traces of magis- 
tracy) is panic struck ; the army is utterly 
undone; and the soldiers are so freed from 
military discipline, that on every discontent, 
and in the face of day, they take. their arms 
and knapsacks, and leave their regiments ; 
the church, which formerly had so much in- 
fluence, is now in. general treated by the 
people with derision ; the revenue is greatly 
and rapidly decreasing amidst the disorders 
of the time: even the industry of the la- 
bouring class is interrupted 8 suspended. 
In short, the prospect, in every point of 
view, is most alarming : and it is sufficient 
to walk into the streets, and to look at the 
faces of those who pass, to see, that there 
is a general impression of calamity and 
terror. Such a state of things must come 
soon to acrisis ; and. the anxiety to be re- 
stored to order and security, would soon 
tend to establish, in some shape, an execu- 
tive government, but there is a cruel want of 
some man of eminent talents to take the 
lead. I know personally all who are most 
pm icuous 2 patent, o0t.t mn ne man 
equal in any degree to the which pre- 
sents itself” ” : 

In June, 1790, Mr. Pitt was unanimously 
chosen high steward of the university of 
Cambridge ; soon after. which, Europe he- 
came involved in those wars, which lasted, 
with so little intermission, to 1815, and in 


* In his letters to Mr. Pitt, during the session 
of parliament, he frequently complained of not 
being well; and it appears that Dr. Willis and 
his son occasionally visited the king, both at Kew 
on a leone in wlan: June, which 

not owing to 
perder any ai return of the mental 





upon his majesty’s general health, by his long 


illness, 
rela; 


ant wecanee far. the prevention of a 


pelierall y connec! 





which this statesman acted so extraordinary 
a part. Into the history of this mighty. strug- 
gle we abstain from entering ; and must 
hasten to the conclusion of the work, where 
we find a curious account of the differences 


between Mr. Pitt and Lord Thurlow, which 


led to the dismissal of the latter, in May 1792. 
. “ From the commencement of Mr. Pitt’s 
administration, to the. period of the king's 
illness, the lord chancellor acted with the 
utmost zeal and cordiality as a member of 
the cabinet; but during the. proceedings in 
parliament, to. which that unhappy event 
gave rise, a great alteration took in his 
conduct ; to such a degree indeed, that apon 
several occasions, Mr. Pitt felt by no means 
confident, what part he would take in the 
debates in the house of lords. In all. the 
discussions, however, relative to the -re- 
gency, he invariably, and with apparent sin- 
cerity, supported the principles and mea- 
sures of Mr. Pitt; but not entirely without 
og at the moment of the greatest 
difficulty, of a disposition to pursue an 
oe line, in consequence of his being 
mitted to frequent, interviews, with the 
prince of Wales. Whether the amendment 
which took place in the king’s health, 
had any influence in this respect, it is 
impossible to know. Aéfter his majesty’s 
recovery, the same coolness and reserve to- 
wards Mr. Pitt continued and gradually in- 
creased, although there was no difference of 
opinion upon any political question, nor did 
ere appear any other cause for dissatis- 
faction. ° ° ? 

“* One of the members of the cabinet, who 
had been pasa acquainted, as well as 
wi the lord rps 

‘or many years, repeatedly remonstrated wi 
him, u : his present tr sa towards Mr. 
Pitt, which he represented to be the subject of 

serious concern to all their col : 

earnestly pressed him, both for public and 
pee reasons, to state openly and candidly 
is ground of complaint ; assuring him that 
no offence or neglect had been intended, and 
that Mr. Pitt was ready to enter into an ex- 
— upon any point he snp wish. 
his friendly interposition entirely failed. 
No explicit answer could be obtained ; nor 
did the chancellor mention a single objection 
to Mr. Pitt’s public measures, or specify one 
instance of inattention to himself. He per- 
severed in taking every opportunity of 
marking his personal dislike of Mr. Pitt, 
though constantly warned of the unreason- 
ableness and unavoidable consequence of 
such behaviour; and at last his spleen bruke 
forth in a violent censure of a bill, to which 
he knew Mr. Pitt annexed the greatest im- 
portance; and he actually voted against it 
without havi ven any previous notice of 
his intention. Mr. Pitt, who had shewn more 
forbearance than any other man would have 
done under similar circumstannes, had now 
no alternative. Neither the of the 
public service, nor a to his own feel- 
ings and character, would allow him to sub- 
mit to such an indignity ; and on the follow- 

ing morning, he ape submitted 
the king, the impossi 9p Ba 
in office with the lord ¢ 





narrative, appeared 
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consequent necessity of his majesty’s making 
his choice between Aad The ng was in 
some prepared for this. communica- 
rh an wg cence was rons 
ate uainted, by his majesty’s com > 
that he raust resign the po He 

One quotation more must close our ex- 
tracts: it is extremely interesting in every 
point of view. 

«¢ By the death of Lord. Guilford, on the 
5th of August, in this year, the wardenship 
of the Cinque Ports, worth about 3,000/. a 
year, became vacant; and the King imme- 
diately offered it to Mr. Pitt, in the following 
most Gectows and pressing terms : 

««* Windsor, Au 3t 6, 1792.—Having this 
morning received the account of the death of 
the earl of Guilford, I take the first oppor- 
tunity. of acquainting Mr. Pitt, that the 
wardenship of the Cinque Ports is am office, 
for which I will not receive any recommen- 
dations ; having conifer J resolved to con- 
fer it on him, as a mark of that regard, which 
his eminent services have deserved from me. 
I am so bent on this, that I shall seriously 
be offended at any attempt to decline. I have. 
intimated these my intentions to the earl of 
Chatham, lord Grenville, and Mr. Dundas.” ’ 

‘* His majesty, knowing that Mr. Pitt was 
at Burton sent, on a visit to his mother, 


‘sent the above letter to Mr. Dundas, in 


London, adding, ‘ Mr. Dundas is to forward 
it with a few lines from himself, expressing, 
that I will not admit of this favour being 
declined. Idesire that lord Chatham may 
one rerite, and that ~. Due = pee 
the first o} unity of acquaint 0 
Grenville ok the step I have taken?» 

This appointment, Mr. Pitt having been 
nine years prime minister, felt himself en- 
titled ; gratefully to accept. 

The volume closes in 1793, but furnishes 
nothing more worthy of observation. The 

rivate life of Mr. Pitt is promised ; and we 
ook for its appearance with a strong antici- 
pation of its being a valuable publication, 
and one infinitely more attractive than the 
present, into which it may be wished that the 
author had infused a little more of anecdote to 
enliven its dry details. Such, for example, as 
the well-known bon-mot of Mr. Pitt’s, on the 
militia bill discussions ; when an o ition 
member cmpphationliy .peopoces @ clause to 
restrain that force from going out of the 
kingdom—to which the premier whispered 
across the table the argumentum ad absur- 
dum amendment, “ except in cases of actual 
invasion !”’ 

In domestic life, however, there will be s 
richer field for this species of embellishment; 
and we trust it will he reaped; as we are ac- 
quainted with not a few particulars which 
would greatly adorn a biographical memoir. 





Journal of a Voyage for the Discovery of 
a North-West Passage from. the At- 
lantie to the Pacific, &c. By W. E. 
Parry. 4to. 

t. 's account of the v » of 
ae ny i 


our present and two precedi 
bers pin Ag a review of Surgeon Fisher's. 
too late in the week to 
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allow 05 to éxushine it with sufficient care 
to leat, If it fi sel aby adiitional fn- 
fortiation, As a ae been able to 
ascertain oO be very mea 
of sve eon it; bat We. will bot 
il to gather al worthy 
of notite i Out text publication, Ta gene- 
ral We dre & to sanction booksellers 
inging out expensive works, where | 
must €hco' authors by tices; but 
we put it calttily to their sense of tight, if it 
be ex it to ‘lay such heavy taxes 
andl esr ft cin 
and the eS lat vern- 
ment for fheir rer Tri this ; of 
view, the quarto béfore tis 1s to ‘be ¢énsured 


and scatddlonsly dear. | afte 


asm louis 
t is tinqtiestionably far ‘bétrer written than 
hef’s octavo; but, if thc ‘Tubles in the Ap- 
pendix be éxcepted, it does not seem to givé 
one farthing’s worth of intelligence more 
than the tinpretending narrative of the medi- 
cal officer. The plates ate paltry, catch- 
penny s; and were the voyage not one 
of extrad reer ifitetest, tliis exposition of 
it (costing nearly 41.) would hardly travel out 
of the pruiter’s office. 

We have just seen the New Georgia 
Sanna en eee Cats, es * of 
the jeu d’egprit néwspapets got the 
officers to : ile the Eediuin of thelt long 
winter; but we have had the MS. of these 
journals in our possession for months, in- 
tending to have inserted what of their con- 
tents Were Wo of notice, in some half- 
dozen numbers of thie Literary Gazette ; ant 
we aré bold to say, that a great mistake has 
been made in suppoti them Capable of ex- 
citing attention in a volume Of such unrea- 
sonable form atid'price. ‘The whole thin: 
is really too gross to‘ be passed in silence. 





FISHER’S VOYAGE TO THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 
(Concluded.) 

We testithe, ‘for thé ye of oe 
our review, pend rom this Journal, 
which, however @eformed ‘by ifiaccuracies in 
its eatlier iiipressions, is now, in its third 
edition, rieatly as cotrect as we could wish & 
seamuh’s narrative to be, while ft commands 
_ wegard for the tndffected accor which it 

gives of alt that was ¥eiharkable ina be Fs 

markabls voyage. In doing ‘this we 3 
as in ‘Tast weeks , Const our 
own conventenet, and We trust, the taste of 
of our readets, Dy gwittg,in a sort of labelled 


they | cath side of the suti ; they 


‘therefore find rodm for'the aecounts of the 
hp we able roe oe pfical and on ote 
nate whieh Were certain a 
beautiful, as well as extraordinary nature. 
For instance, on October 26th, Mr. Fisher 
says— 
tb I observed this afternoon two vertical 
columns of prisiatie colours, about 15° on 
degrees in letigth, their) > aol oka 
P n » their lower end touchi 
the tiorizon. “They. erved the same in- 


'} tensity of coldur, fo} iu an ‘hour, that is 
‘| from noon until one o’clock ; ‘they then be- 


te pe and in less than an hour dis- 
er” ‘ 

imilar columns were frequently oliserved 

rwatds ; and of the 17th November the 

following grand ce is described. 

* Between three dnd four o'clock tliis af- 
ternoon, a temarkable cloud was observed in 
the south-west: the centre of it, indeed, 
rhore S. W. Ht . (true). Tt diverged from 

a centre, at the’ horizon, in straight lines, or 
columns, whith extended to a great distance 
‘over the surface of theeky: the lower edge 
of ‘it, on each side, was straight ‘and 
well defined ; and formed an angle of about 
46° with the horizon. Directly over its 
‘centfe, instead of straight lines, it had-more 
the appearance of an -immense volume of 
sthoke than any thing else. The whole was 
compared by utr gunner to a powder maga- 
aine in a staté of explosion; which those 
who ‘had an opp of teeing such a 
sight, thought a very apt comparison ; for 
the reflected rays of the Sun, whith {l- 
lemined that part of the sky béhind 
the cloud, gave # very much the 
atiee of an immense explosion. It 
probable that this remarkable cloud had 
sone contection with the Aurora Borealis ; 
for, after it had vatished, which took place 
about six o’tlock, that was 
seen in the ome pers of the heavens that the 
cloud eccupied : it made its appearance, in- 
deed, before the cloud disappeared entirely, 
pea oh had Jost its aon form, 
an persetl eo much that -n g parti- 
eular could be seen about it.” m 

Sublime as this sight mast have been, 
there are other phenomena detaited with at 
least equul chain to-that character. 

“ Wetaeiday, December \st.—Between 
seven and -ipht o’Ghotk this evening, four 
Paraselen®, or movk moons, were observed, 
each at the distance of about twenty-one 
degrees and 4 halffrom the moon. One of 


form the most novel remainin 
the volume Before us. ‘Ga the Rh OF Sep. another 


tember the ships Crossed the meridian of 


110° of 


entitled it'to ‘the ee 

’ Abottt' thirte weeks’ ‘thie | 
their way into Melvitte-Istand, they 
spent the fong wivtet of ‘more ‘than teh 
months ; ‘in swhieh they founda dead 


‘reward. 
sawed 


swan (Anas Oynud), the.anly-bird of the | 


kind seen in these regions. 

. The Literary Gazette se as we stated 

! je ‘ago, aitticipated many oF the pro- 
4 ; fone 


r West Of ‘Gteenwich, which i 





te of this royfae, Ye Bil oer 
selves released froti ‘x number if éxttatts, | 
Otherwise curious and interesting ;.and cat’ 


just men 
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it passed. through them. At-the same time 
that the ring appeared, two yellowish colour- 
ed lines joined the opposite Paraselenz, and 
bisected each other at the centre of the cir- 
cle, thereby dividing it into four equal quar- 
ters. These lines, or columns, as well as the 
halo, or.ring, and the Paraselenz, or mock 
moons, were at different times of different 
of brightness ; and above the halo, 

that is, between it and the zenith, there ap- 
peared occasionally a segment of another 
0, which touched the upper.edge of that 
above described, or rather the Paraselene that 
occupied that of it. These phenomena, 
if'I snay so call them, continued for upwards 
of an hour, and during that period frequent- 


ly varied, as I have already said, in the 


intensity of their colours, but every part 
preserved invariably the same shape, al- 
though at-times, some parts, particularly the 
ee and the cross that divided the 
halo, became so faint as scarcely to be 
visible.” e ? 

“ Saturday, Jan. lst, 1820,—The new 
year ushered in without any remarkable 
event to distinguish it particelafly : the cold 
has not, as we expected; been at all severe ; 
for the thermometer at midnight last (that 
is any the as ae of 
t r) was only five degrees. About 11 
otelack this deocsiabes a very beautiful halo, 
forty-five degrees in diameter, was observed 
round the moon. It was intersected by two 
hwminous columns of a yellowish white 
eolour, which crossed each other at right an- 
gles over the moon’s disc. The.breadth of 
this cress, or rather the coluinns that formed 
it, were equal to the moen’s diameter, in her 


is | immediate vicinity ; but, as they receded frem 


her, they became narrower, ‘so that at the 
place where they touched the halo, they had 
tapered to such a small point that they were 
searcely visible. In those points of the 
halo, where they money + were or 
spots, or paraselense : two horizon 

ones, or those situated in that part of the 
circle where the horizontal column of light 
ended, exhibited in the prismatic célours 
very beautifully, and each of them had a 
long tail ing from them, similar to 
that which I deseribed on a former occasion, 
when mentioning the ce of a phe- 
nomenon of the saine kind. The luminous 
spot, or paraselene, in that part of the halo 
imm above the moon, was of a very 
faint colour, when compared with the two 
tiewed, and the fourth one, that is 
to say, if it existed, was ‘hid from us, owing 
to its beimg (as well as asegmeatof the halo) 
below the horizon, the méon’s altitude bei 


| only about een The halo itse 
es not ache bright round, for in those 
} that were 


listant, that is forty- 
parast¢lens, it was of a 


ve dageses fro 


of | very fine colour, and from these points 


to the lenz it. became ally 
ear alte the ‘Auson Hesoa, os 
intervention. did not ebstruct the light of the 


stars that it chanced to. pass over, for the 


ppeared as bright 
; as 
reddish ph section indeed, to 


usual ; its 
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be @ little ineveased in its briliiancy. This 
halo, as well as that. déscribed last month, 
pened about the time of full moon.” * * 

“* Sunday, 9th.—Hdloes and -pathelia have 
been seen at:different times since the begi 
ning of this month; but as toné of them 
differed in any way from those ‘that have 
been already described,-I have omittéd say- 
ing any thing about them. One was seén 
to-day, however,. whith differed very miate- 
rially froma any that we have hitherte seen. 
lt first appeared -at noon, and continied 
visible until six o’clock ‘in the evening. It 
exhibited the test display. of colours 
about one o’clock. it consisted of one com- 
plete halo, forty-five degrees in diarheter, and 
segments of several other lmloes; the most 
perfect of them was immediately above it, 
where their peripheries touched : the other 
segments were one on each side of the lialo, 
not unlike parts of a rainbow résting on the 
horizon ; and two above it, that is, between 
it and the zenith. Besides these, there was 
another complete ring, of # pale white co- 
lour, which went right ‘round the sky, 
parallel with the horizon, and at a distance 
from it equal to the sun’s altitude. Where 
this ring or circle cut the halo, thefe were 
two parhelia, and another close to the 
horizon, directly under the ‘sun; this.-was 
by far the most brilliant of the parhélia, 
being exactly like the sun slightly red 
by a thin cloud at its rising or setting. With 
respect to the colours of the other parhelia 
and haloes, I may say of them in general, 
that they were prismatic, and showed them 
more or less to advantage, according to the 
state of the weather : when there was a little 
snow falling, as was frequently the vase dur- 
ing the day, the different colours shone with 
the greatest. splendour. 1 have always ob- 
served, indeed, when these haloes or parhelia 
are seen, that there is @ little snow falling, 
or rather small spicul@, or fine crystals of 
ice.” * * 

These descriptions afford a very good idea 
of spectacles that must have been surpassing- 
ly splendid. The awrura borealis was never 
very brilliant. . 

Mr. Fisher in the course of his narrative 
relates many circumstances to demonstrate 
the degrees and effects of the cold. Thus at 
page 154, on the 8th of November, “An 
experiment was made to-day on a piece of 
ice, similar to that which wus perfornied at 
Petersburg at the mar of the late Em- 
peror of Russia. I allude to the ice-guhs 
that were used. on that occasion. at 
which we made, however, hardly deserved to 
be catled a gun, at east when compared with 
mores Pek ter. me rae of ice that 

was it three feet , tWo 
feet broad, and a foot. and a half fn aidek 
hess; and the bore, which wis made (vith 
a two-inch angur, was about two feet in: 
length ; i wes lento with tite ermaces vt 
* > t en y insteat a 2 going 
ke the Russian ice.gans; it burst into a 
thousand fragments. ice formed on walt. 
Water is, froin its porosity, very little caleu- 
for an ent of this sort; ‘and if; 
it. were intended to withstand tle shock of 


‘never became 


tw a hee i 
‘ed abowt'an hotr 





the explosion, the muss, 1 presute, ought 


to be larger than that: which we used.” On 
the 29th of the sarue morith, Mercury froze 
at thirty-six degrees below zero ; but this de- 
parture from the general law of its freezing 


begin- | only at 49° of 50°, the author attributes to 


the impurity of the mercury, and some ad- 

— i Again,. < the wa 
anuary, “ quantity 

was exposed in the open uir ‘hie ahiernvee 

for the purpose of experiment. It had not 

been above ten minutes on deck when it 


‘began to congeal, and in thé course of haif 


an hour it became of the consistenvé of honey; 
dnd not unlike. it indeéd-in appuntinde:. 3s 
harder than this, althoth left 


on deck for upwards of an hour ; it was tried 
, and after being expos- 


to the same tein- 
perature, we found the only. difference it 
produced was, that it becauré dryer, in 
consistence and appearance sormewhat like 
brown moist sugar. The freezing did not 
appear to alver either ita taste, or stréngth, 
in the least; we tasted it im its frozen state, 
without suffering inconvenience frota it, 
excepta little sm 

hay gnaions nde 7 pes , to 
s the greatest degree id experiencéd 
by the Expedition. Mr. F. ae $y “ The 
thermometer this afternoon fell to 54° be- 
low zero, whith is the greatest cold that we 
have ‘yet registered, or indeed that we have 
any well authenticated account of any one 
else having registered. The weather at the 
time was perfectly calny; aid although cer- 
tainly cold, it was so far from bemy in- 
tolerably so, that we walked about in the 
open air without ineonvetience, and 
without any additional clothing more than 
we have been accustomed to wear through- 
out the winter. I am of opinion, ; 
that @ much greater degree of cold might be 
endared in calm. weather without su 
any bad ¢ffect from it, for the feelmg does 
hot ap by any means to "be so sensible 
after the thermometer has fallen to between 
80° or 40° below zero.” He adds, how- 
ever, the following note—‘‘ Mr, Haily in- 
deed mentions, t it is recorded in the 
Transactions of the Academy of Petersburg, 
that a temperature of 57° below zero had 
been eneres once in some part of Siberia.” 

We believe there is at least one record 
still lower than these. 

The highest degree of natural cold which 
we know to have been measured, is that 
—_ was observed at Jeniseisk, ‘at 110° 
of longitude, 

1736. The thermométer of Fubrenheit, stood 
at 126° below zero.* ' 

December 21 was a day among the meifto- 
rabilia, und we copy its entry in the Jourtial. 

“This our nan » gered 
pro iz y On w sun’ 
4 poe from us, several of the offiéers 
went out on the ice at noon With books to 
determine whether it was possible to read 


by 
the twilight ; ands , a8 it may appear, ' 
fet we found that We vnalleat print could Be 


reud By it. ‘The book that T took was w/ sti 


a: = 





Weimar, 1814. 


tig | was very fine atid 


, and 58° of North lat. in January} 


* © See Gasparis’ Tntrdduction to Gedgtaphy— | Ce 
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small (pocket) Comnion Prayer Book, 
(which was the smallest print I could find 
and, by facing it towards the south, I could 
read it very distinctly. As the portion of it 
that presented itself by chance on this occa- 
sion coritains a gootl moral lésson, I hope it 
will not be considered an idle or impious 


thing to quote the sentence that happened to 


be the subject of e ient. It was the 
pape eb hea oe pe Palma : 1g oe 
Our nd é thy @ sent he 
in trouble. In addition (> hat has been 
said, I ought also to niention that the wea- 
thet at flie tithe was rather cloudy, s0 that 
? few stars could be see#, and the moon’s 

tion was about 154° S., consequently 
below the horizon ; therefore the twilight 
was the onty source Which we could re- 
céive any light at the time: My object in 
being 36 minute in detail this circun- 
stance is par Ae i an idea of the degree 
or qtratitity of light that we still receive from 
the san.” 

On the 34 of Febrwary we heive a ¢orres- 
ponding entry. :' 

“For some days past, (sxys thé author,) 
we have had so much light about noon, that 
both officers and men generally went to the 
inast-head to look out for the ¢un; for al- 
though we were perfectly aware of the time 
on Which it ought to reappear, to 
its decliviation, yet ds the Dutch ha or, 
Barentz, saw it at Nova Zembts several days 
before it t to “Be seen, in the latitude 
in which he fed, ‘wé had téasot: to sup- 
poe that whatever effect refraction might 

ave thefe, the sittie pe A ee to 
tate place here. Notwit ig our vigi- 
lati¢e; We always ‘fotid, however, that al- 
though it mast havé been very nigh the hori- 
zon for some diys , it never appear- 
ed above it onal’ eye Ag the forenoon 
id Cleat, we miade sure of 
beeing it; several 6f us were therefore in the 
nfdinitop abet hélf-past eleven, to welcome 
its returtt, afd at twelve, or rathér a few mi- 
nutes aftér, we had the pteastire of seeing the 
glotibws lurhinary again, after an absence of 
nivety-two Wags. It is more easy to con- 
eéive that describe the pleasure that every 
rson felt on flis o¢casion, at again secing 
hat heavenly agetit, which is to set us free 
from tonfinetent. But I consider, that to 
do justice ‘to this subject, and to the sensa- 
tions excited by so sublime and joyfal a 
cps. {ite my enterin, rhe 
sollits, rore suitable to the of a 
eal “i on, than the anadorned 
4 a cepts ap he ~ od aoe 

pe ‘Avo; i l re about the 
Y Soe Wie ‘the sun was above 
he horizon, a'verti¢al column of # beautiful 
colour éxtended from it to the ze- 
: the colour Of ft was itrost brilliant near 
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the sun’s diameter, and itsheight, or altitude, 
when in its greatest splendour, was betweea 
four and five degrees.” 

As the summer advanced an expedition 
was undertaken across Melville island, and 
parties went inland to shoot the animals 
which now mi d thither in considerable 
numbers. In May, (15th) we are told— 

Several ptarmigans -have been seen by 

at, ponerse yesterday and to-day, and 

ir s and excrement are to be met 
with so frequently on the snow, that there 
must be a many of them already arriv- 
ed. I have seen four of them to-day on the 


i couiag from the southward. A snow- 
bunting a raven were also seen to-day. 
One of the parties that were out observed a 
curious scene between the latter and a wolf : 
when the raven had lighted, the wolf manag- 
ed to get within a few yards of him unper- 
ceived, but immediately he (the wolf) obser- 
ved that he was seen by the raven, instead 
of running direct on to him, he began to go 
round him, at: the same time closing upon 
him so ually as to be scarcely perceived ; 
but he had accomplish is object, 
the party got so close to them as to set them 
off. » 


, — of the = a pe yen of a -. 
ors had nearly perished, and two or three o. 
them lost - by being frost-bitten. But 
the chief exploit in this. way, namely, that 
across = island, of aurea an interesting we 
count was entirely. prosperous an 
succesnfl We are seape! ao ase spac 
forbids us to follow the route, on which 
musk-oxen were killed, and the huts of Es- 
kimaux found. The latter is, however, so 
importaut a part of: the volume, that we 
must make room for it. On returning from 
the north side of Melville island, the travel- 
lers came to an island in a frozen bay at the 
west end of it. Here, on the 13th of June, 
we have the following statement. 

“Our success in the sporting way was 
not indeed so great as we expected, for a 
few ae and a golden plover were all 
that we killed ; but we had the satisfaction 
of finding, that much more may be done, for 
we saw no less than thirteen deer in one 
_ herd, anda musk-ox was also seen for the 
first time this seasyn ; but what is still more 
Ruse a we found that this island had 
been : * 

I of six 

huts, at the distance of two 
fifty, or three hundred yards from the beach, 
on astony eminence on the south-east side of 
the valley. They resembled, in every respect, 
the ruins that we met with, and were descri- 
bed on the 28th of last August, as also the 

uimaux huts that we saw the year before 

n’s Ba: Tees omeiaeed of rough 

stones, and of a rude oblong figure, about 
eight feet lang, and five i 
besides a about two 
end of phi 








little distance from this — 7 
ther rectangular place, the use of w we 
could form no idea of ; it was about three 
depth ee ad eee: ea a 

of six or seven inches with ptarmigan’s 
dung. How lo Ne ay west 


‘inhabited, it is impossible to say, but it 


must have been many years ago, for the 
flags with which they were paved were co- 
vered with moss, and the exposed sides of 
the stones that com the walls were all 
covered with lichen. But whatever the 
length of time may be since they were in- 
habited, it is probable that. those who did 
inhabit them were not strangers to this coast, 
for they certainly chose the most eligible 
spot for game that we have seen in this 
country. The Gongeaptical site of these 
huts was nearly as follows, viz. lat..75° 2/37" 
N., and. longitude, by chronometer, 48’ 48” 
west of Winter Harbour.” 

In three days after, the party returned in 
safety to the s pe, having performed a jour- 
ney of 180 miles, and n absent about 
fifteen daya. At Winter Harbour during this 
period a surprizing change had taken place ; 
for, says Mr. Fisher— 

** Those parts that were covered with 
snow when we went away, are now abound- 
ing with plants of various kinds, beginning to 
blossom ; in fact, the aspect of the country 
is so much changed, that, were we not so 
2 om ea with every place in 
this: neighbourhood, we should hardly recog- 
nise some parts of it again.” 

On the of June the only.man lost in 
the expedition died—his name was William 
Scott, . wain’s mate: he was suitably 
interred. 


The shooting parties furnish very enter- 
taining accounts; but:our space is run, and 
we can only add, that, the getting out of 

, the dramatic scenes, the visit to the 
Eskimaux on the voyage home, the map, 
the wood engravings, and all the other parts 
and appurtenances of this volume, which 
we thus summarily notice, will be found 
worthy of the attention of a public, much in- 
debted to Mr. Fisher for his reasonable con- 
tribution to the general gratification. 


LITERATURE &LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
The plan of this Society, instituted under 


the patronage, and endowed by the muni- 
ficence of his Majesty for. the promotion of 
neral literature, is now matured; and we 
ave much satisfaction in laying the outline 
Mens. en pints erlowmells tices 
sident, vice-presidents, and council ; fellows, 
associates, and honorary members: and the 
following brief outline is given of its origin 
and endowment. AP of 
“ An accidental conversation which took 
place in October, 1820, on the advantages 
which might be expected from the institu- 
tion of a Society. of Literature, somewhat 
ing the French Academy of Belles 
Lettres, having been communicated to Sir 
Benjamin Bloomfield, and by him to the 
King; and his Majesty having expressed 


. De 
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his approbation . of the proposal, a general 
outline of the Institution was by the royal 
command submitted to His Majesty’s peru- 
sal. On the 2nd of November, the .person, 
who in conversation suggested the proposal, 
received: His Majesty’s commands to attend 
His Majesty at aera, ge pur. 
pose of digesting t st mode of giving 
effect to the undertaking ; and was entrusted 
by His Majesty with full liberty to arrange 
the plan of the Society. . The Institution 
having, in its origin, no connexion with poli- 
tics, or party of any kind, no applications 
were made to His Majesty’s ministers for 
their countenance and support, though its 
origin and progress were —— com- 
municated to the Secretary for the Home 
ment. 

ing is, by principle, comprehensive 
and liberal in its views ; and though the high- 
er branches of literature have a natural con- 
nexion with peace, loyalty, and established 
order; yet, as the founder and patron of this 
Society, the King presents himself to his 
people, singly, as*the friend of letters, as an 
example of munificence, and the promoter 
of what has been long wanting to the literary 
credit of the country. 

His Majesty having been pleased to ex- 
press, in the most favourable. terms, his 
royal approbation of this Society ; and having 
honoured it with his munificent patronage, 
by assigning the annual sum of one hundred 
guineas each, for ten associates, payable out 
of the privy purse ; and also an annual pre. 
mium of one hundred guineas for the best 
dissertation on some. interesting subject, to 
be chosen by the council of the Society :— 

The following regulations have been adopt- 
ed as the basis of its proceedings. 

Objects of the Society. 

The objects of the Society are, to unite 
and extend the general interests of literature ; 
to reward literary merit by patronage ; to 
excite literary talent by premiums ; and to. 
promote literary education by bestowing 
exhibitions at the universities and public 
schools, in cases of distinguished desert. 

Constitution of the Society. 

1. The fellows constitute the principal 
body of the Society, and contribute to its” 
support by subscriptions and benefactions. 
Every person elected a fellow of this Society, 
shall pay annually the sum of two guineas, 
or more, at their option, or a proportional 
composition in lieu of the annu | sagen ; 
and no person can be proposed for election : 
unless on the recommendation of at least 
three fellows. hi 

2. The Associates form that portion of 
the Society to which its patronage is directed; 
they are to consist of ‘Two classes, viz. ass0- 
ciates under patronage, whether of the King, 
or of the Society ; and honorary associates ; 
from which ges as omen tes under 
patronage will chiefly be elected. 

The ‘class of associates under patronage, ° 
is to consist of persons of distinguished 
learning, authors. af some creditable work 
of literature, and men of good moral cha- 
racter, ten on the royal endowment, of whom 

shall be natives of the United Kingdom, 
and = Foreigners ; and an unlimited num- 
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ber on the funds of the Society, as soon and 
in propoftion as the amount funded shall 
be sufficient for the purpose: the whole 
number both on the royal endowment, and 
on the funds of the Society, to be appointed 
by the council of the Society. 

Authors desirous of becoming associates, 
shall send @ specification of their works ; 
which being approved by the council of the 
society, they will be eligible to the class of 
honorary associates ; to which class no per- 
son shall be elected, but on the recommen- 
dation of at least three Fellows of the Society. 

Every associate under patronage shall, at 
his admission, choose some subject, or sub- 
jects of literature, upon which he will engage 
to communicate within the year a paper or 
papers for the society’s Memoirs of Litera- 
ture; of which memoirs a volume will’ be 
published by the society from time to time. 

3. The hon members shall be such per- 
sons as are entitied to public respect on ac- 
count of their literary characters; and are to 
consist of professors of literature in the se- 
veral uitiversities of the United we ome! 
head masters of the great schools of royal 
foundation, and other great schools; emi- 
nent literary men in the United oye ee 
distinguished female writers; and also fo- 
reigners celebrated for literary attainments. 
Subscriptions and Benefactions. 

1. An annual subscription of ten guineas 
continued for five years, and engaged to be 
continued at least five years more ; or, a be- 
nefaction of one hundred guineas, will enti- 
tle such subscribers and benefactors to privi- 
leges: hereafter to be declared, according to 
the date of their subscription. The same 
privileges to be extended to all other sub- 
seribers, or benefactors, when their_respec- 
tive subscriptions, or benefactions, stiall 
collectively amount to one hundred guineas. 

2. Honorary members may become sub- 
seribers or benefactors; and, in order that 
every member of the society may have an 
0 portunity of oye to its support, 
the associates, of both classes, will at 
liberty to subscribe one guinea annum. 
Voluntary subscriptions or benefactions from 
ladies or other persons, not desirous of be- 
coming members of the society, shall be re- 
ceived, and a list of such contributors shall 
be inserted in the Society’s Memoirs. 

- From the month of November to July, 
both inclusive, with the exception of the 
weeks of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun- 
tide, it is proposed, that a weekly meeting 
of the society shall be held on evefy Thurs- 
aay at two o’clock. - ; 
he detailed laws will of course settle 
more minute particulars and regulations. 
present a provisional council is engaged 
on suming, hens, and conducting the other 
affairs of this truly royal endowment. The 
ten royal associates have been already pro- 
posed, two joint secretaries named, and, in 
fine, the whole is in train to receive the aug- 
mentation and support anticipated from the 
nation. The subscription, even before the 
Plan has been generally promulgated, 
ae to a very considerable sum; and 
many illustri 
a y ; ay names for rank 





FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Our remarks on the exhibition in this 
Number must be of & miscellaneous nature : 
indeed it is not our intention to travel syste- 
matically through the thousand and one sub- 
jects of this immense Gallery. We shall = 
point our finger as the fancy prompts. Ina 
general way, we may state that Stewardson, 
(whom we omitted from his rank in our last,) 
has some excellent family and individual por- 
traits; that Mrs. ‘has a remarkable 
picture, for a female artist, and having — 
of uncommon vigor. viz.229,Satan borne 
after having been wounded by the Arch-angel 
Michael: that Brigg’s Romeo and Juliet, 252, 
is one Of the best things he has exhibited for 
years : that Bone’s enamiels have their usual at- 
traction of finish and immortal durability: that 
Muss is no way inferior to his former produc- 
tions: that-Ferriere is as deceptive as ever, 
and has especially an admirable drawing, in 
which the bust of a lady is introduced ; that 
A. Robertson has some fine miniatures, in- 
cluding one of Achdeacon Coxe, and that W. 
H. Watts treads, pari passu, with him in this 
pleasing line of art: that the architectural 
drawings are of a high order—982, a Gothic 
Church and Spire, by a young artist, G. 
Ward, deserves notice; and the splendid de- 
signs of Mr. Soane demand admiration : but 
there are too many excellent things in this 
room to praise individuals, without oe 
partiality. To the sculpture room we sh 
Mo. 33, Death of drebbishop Sh 

‘0. 33. Death o rchbis arp, on 

4 w. ‘Allan’ 


Me gus Moor, 1679.— 

There has been nothing since the energetic 
pencil of Opie, that has exhibited a more 
terrific picture of cruelty than has been given 
by this artist. The Death of David Rizzio, 
and that of James of Scotland, by the former, 
however terrible the subjects, had less of 
that detail which marks the cool and delibe- 
rate action apparent in these fanatics, when 
performing what they called “the work of 
the Lord.” To be able to resist the frantic 
despair which is here so well characterized 
by the \palid hue and distracted gestures of 
his daughter, would belong only to the blind 
fury o a zeal ;.or, more properly 
speaking, of barbarous fanaticism. In 
viewing this performance, we are hurried 
along by an ae which will not permit 
us to examine till some time after the highly 
wrought execution which has influenced our 
passions, and displayed those of the actors in 
this dreadful tragedy. Perhaps it is no 
feigned emotion, in bearing testimony to the 
skill of the artist, to say, in the language of 
Shakespeare, ‘‘ Look on’t again’! dare not.” 
No. 34. Portrait of a Lady in the Character 

of Una.—Sir W. Beechy, R.A. 

This oft-repeated subject is treated with 
great advantage in the om before ‘us, 
and is in a style of simplicity well suited to 
the quiet of the poet’s . 

No. 35. Painted from a Sketch during « 
—_ off the Cape of Good Hope.—Capt. 
astings. : ‘ 

This sea-piece, though without a title, is, 
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however, entitled to our admiration: It is 
one of those effects that but for an 
instant, and for which, in his landscapes, 
the 1? of Rubens was so happily distin- 
guile ed. The colouring isa little too cold ; 
ut with some warm glazing, the picture 
would resemble, and indeed equal, some of 
the best works of Monainy. ; 


No. 180. Portrait of the fag Louisa 
Lambton.—Sir T. Lawrence, P. R.A. 
One of the most delightful specimens, of 

grace and simplicity we have.ever seen, and 

among the , ey of Sir T.Lawrence’s 
pencil. No. 208, Viscountess. Polington 
and Child, is of another character, in its eom- 
position and treatment resembling an histo- 
rical subject ; and we have only to imagine 
the beautiful model of infancy, a being of 
times past, who has been distinguished by 
heroic exploits, and the picture will belong 
to the class of history. Nor are the ar- 
rangements and accessories of several of 

Mr. Shee’s portraits less characteristic of this 

species of composition. 

No. 107. View on the Banks of the Greta.— 

Sir G. Beaumont. 

The name of Sir G. Beaumont is a gua- 
rantee for the excellence of his productions; 
nor can any eulogium of ours add to the lus- 
tre of his performance. They may-occasion- 
ally elicit a remark of the happy combina- 
tions of his talents, in adopting the styles of 
the most esteemed masters, but more espe- 
cially that of Wilson; though in the view 
now under cunsideration, there is something 
of Turcarelli, and no two can. unite better. 

In Ne. 92, another honorary exhibitor, 
who has.only favoured us with. the initials 
C.M.J.to a landscape com ition, does 
great credit to the subject, by a truth and 
simplicity seldom attained even by long 


practice. 

No. 77. Bed-Time.—H. Thomson, R.A. 
We have no intention to pun, when we say 
this picture of Mr. Thomson’s is full of re- 
pose: it is, in fact, one of the quiet and 
domestic scenes that fills the mind with these 
ideas that belong to the careful comforts 
which the state of infancy brings, along with 
the hopes and enjoyments that attend them. 
As a composition, and a work of art, it does 
equal it to the talents of the artist. 
ANTIQUE ACADEMY. 

No. 484. Branch of White Currants, 
nature.— 7. Baxter.—This is a subject 
which we must pause ; and, although 


from 
wht 
we have to say is somewhat of a personal 
kind, we trust the occasion will justify our 
critical aberration. The drawingis p: 

too low to be seen with advantage ; 

head of the artist is still lowe’ 

vers him, and his labours are at an end. While 


flattering himself with the hopes of recover- 
ing from an illness with which he was at- 
tacked, he was suddenly cut off in the prime 
of his days. As a painter of flowers and still 
life, Mr. Baxter has seldom been excelled, 
and never in the expertness of his execution. 
His drawings of the Portland Vas: have, we 
think; scarce their parallel, are his 
jeces less attractive. 
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skill chan his julgent) sai, be 
il ¢ j t) said, 
uite finished, that if Michael 

pought r to make a branc 
rants his subject, this was:the s 
he would have-treated it. On Mr. 
removal from Swansea to Worcester, where 
re died, several of the mbolinnts of we 
former ».regrettingly menti it to 
Rey. Mr. Mavor, who. ead the ind and par- 
tial admirer of hix talents ; this geatleman’s 
reply was, in the words of Anaxagoras : “If 
you {a lamp you should ‘haye been 
careful to s it with. ojl.” 

Nos, 475, 489, 490, 492, 493, 500, 535, 
H. Edridge—tn the talents of this artist, 
now no nore, the academy found a 
and most able contributor. His draw 


a style peculiar to himself. It was 
Ton” before “he ventured from light and 
into the praetice of colouring, which 


ultimately hecame as attractive for and 
brilliancy, as his former productions were 
for their - and simplicity. To the dili- 


or 
pier roe the ber and 
. num 
works sutliciently testify. 
WATER COLOUR EXHIBITION. 
Having observed that in this exhibition, 
there was a lack of familiar jects, we 
take leave to add, that it was only in pro- 
rtion to the prevalent mass of: landscape. 
e miss, jndeed, the pencil of Richter ; but 
there are several interesting varieties in do- 
mestic life, as well as flowers and fruit. In 
the former, Mr. Cristall stands 
and in the latter, Miss Byrne, and Mrs. ‘T. 
H. Fielding. There arealso several interiors 
Pugin, Wild, and Prout. 
heen ee we -é ge a two 
subjects from the Parish Register of Crabbe ; 
Pheebe Dawson, in the bloom and sprightli- 
uess of youth, and the same character in the 
misery of want and wrotchedness ; flie con- 
trast is striking and impressive in the artist as 
= ean ae ps think him a 
y happy in iction expressed b 
No. 128.—No, 69, Scotch ‘Travellers, rest- 
ing near Ben More. Breadalbane, by the 
same, is a pict ue. andi i " 
See Ry regen 
_ are in a:similar style, which partakes more 
of the sober modesty of nature, than of that 
brilliant assemblage of colours whieh dis- 
hes many eotemporary performances, 
which without something of a,correetive 
degenerate into the flannting gaiety of 
e paper stainer. The errors, however, in 
this eines oe 00, the other side : by 
co his lights he. gi 
heaviness ras epsn Sesh and there is 
sometimes a want of air or keeping. in 
his back grounds. 
No. 26, View of Paris, taken from the 
Quaide Louvre. 4. Pugin. Que of those 
scenes which, like certain portraits of per- 
ons whom we do net. , CAITICS.& CON- 
View At Soyaninnes. are ig we 
can, Vv for th y: likeness. 
It partak fe i af ho acho 1, and 
US. ~3 's fac. simile repre- 
as, in which no abstract quality or 


our with which he pursued his 
variety of his 





favourable to the progress, of 
0 


jcuons 5 } P' 


extra rt is attempted, because 
the subject did not seem to require it. 

No. 15. Evening. -G.Berret. We have, 
in our last Gazette, noticed-the View of Me- 
denham en Thames,:by this artist, as a fair 
specimen of his'style; but we have also to 
say, that we havemever seen eee — 
various or improved advantages in the 

sent work : he-is: often unlike himself, 
but alike pleasing in all. The-subject under 
consideration, appears to.us te be a com 
sition, on which is. shed that truth .of 
Saguompenan ddan en day, and that 
ight, appear to an equal ‘empire. 

In the. neighbourhood of this drawing, is 
the: Twilight, of Refsen; No. 5, which seams 
to carry on the effect, and drops at once into. 


it a traveller, often retards the 
steps artist, to. contemplate its re- 
tiring and tranquil. tints. 
The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day: 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace, 
Togainthetimelyinm, 
The means employed.in this drawing are of no 
ordinary kind, A (as it. sometimes 
eas plaid employed in drawing,. 

é tation, it has only been 
when they were employed as a substitute for 
be. qualities, and that too, without accom. 
plishing their end. Whoever sees this draw- 
ing of Mr. Rebson, hosyever, must, on the 
contrary, be well apprised of the excellence 
of any migans.that would be resorted to, to 
roduce so extraordinary an effect. 

No..108. Salisbury-Plain. W. Turner. 
| The effect. under which this scene is, repre- 
seated is powerful and tribing : to the dreary 
monotony.of the subject a gleam of light is 
.Sent, which serzes to contrast the dark and 
impending clouds, makes.them more visible, 
and heightens. the rs. of the prospect. 
It. is skilfully managed, and is another in- 


ire, near Guytherin, the burial place of St. 
Winifred. Ci Fielding. 1s another of. 
those singylar and dreary wastes, over which 
the eye wanders with a distressed feeling, 
and which the traveller contemplates with 9 
mixture of awe and dread, forcing the me- 
mory back to the “ shongives of home,” and 
the blessings of, social life. The skill. with 


turally suggests such images, to the mind, 
and is a very eminent proof of his talents. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
The admirers of our great British painter, 





fm v cove, in the qphinision at = cavities 
inti onging. to the late 
Thomond, by. shis celebrated master. The 
sale .of such a cojlection is.an epoch in the 
arts ; andwe are sorry.that our own informe- 
tion did.not:eraable us. to. announce it till at 
least one half of the means of enjoyment* is 
beyond the reach .of.those to whom this 
* The first day’s sale took place yesterday : 








that useertain and magie light, which, while | 


1) wwe have been led to look at the |, Indeed 


stance of this artist’s of Lis means. 
No. 136. Seene in the wilds of Denbigh- | dis 


Which the. artist has. clothed this wild, aa-| Dioram: 


haye had a delightful treat within the last |, 


notice may he news... The noble series .of 
the Virtues, painted for the splendid window 
at Oxford, one of the Snakes in the Grass, 
the fine picture of the Death of Dido, the 
Ugolino portrait, known by the name of 
Resignation, and a multitude of other pieces, 
both. and portrait, were to be found in 
the super} list possessed by the Thomond 
family, and now separated for ever. It 
might be said, that this opportunity was a 
farewell loak of many of Sir Joshua’s most 
celebrated - productions ;, and having been 
ibighly gratified with it ourselves, we can 


'} now only iatimate to our friends, that there 


is yet time to-day to see a portion of these 
| charming. pictues. 
SIR JOHN LBICESTER’S GALLERY. 


‘Was open for the last time this sea. 
son on Montay last. We have nothing to 
Temark on this subject, but to repeat the 
general sentiment of British Artists, that 
ithey consider this munificent exhibition of 
jtheir works.to be one of the most heneficial. 
and honourable that.could be devised bya 
friendly, and executed -by a liberal mind. 
it must wonderfully promote. the 
‘highest interests of our Native School ; for if 
merit exists, it is here sure of being alvanced 
to the best onder. of attention. t 


COAMORAMA. 

Among the spectacles of the day we have 
to mention ove under the above name in St. 
James’ Street. It is-abaurdly announced as 
/heing under the, patronage of the Cosmopo- 
lite Society, of which all. that need he ob- 
served is, de non apparentibus et de non 
existentibus eadem est ratio. But foolish 
as this device to catch -Monsieur Jean, Bull 
is, we can. assure hian-that-the exhibition is 
a postr thing. for young persoas. It consists, 
of views of Switzerland, Rome, Gibraltar, 
&c. seen through a magpifying class of such: 
copsidexable power as to give-the subjects, 
@ panoramic effect. We beg, however, to be: 








distinctly understeod in our report, as not 
ranking: this design among works of art—it 
is. merely an enlarged and improved edition 
of the. peep-show, and in that way well cal- 
culated to afford correct. ideas of the 
scenes represented. Such sights have been 
for some time commen. in. Paris, where to 
Panoramas they have added Coamoramas, 
Panstereoramas, Diapbanoraimas, and finally, 
i as, which last description, as_ the 
name.indigates, is in the light of day, and 
not only presents the finest mauuments of) 
art, but the effects of storms and tempests, 
Sc. The present is the first thing of the 
kind in Lendon. 


THE DRAMA. 


Kine’s Tatatre.—His Majesty was at: 
this Theatre on Tuesday night. The opera 
of La Clemenza di Tito, and the ballet of La 
Paysanne Supposée, were finely performed. 
The reception of the Sovereign was ardent,. 
and the pational-anthem-thrice given with 


great applause. ‘49 
Daven Lane.—Her Majesty unexpected. 





the second and st, is advertised fur this day. 


‘ 


ly appéared at Drury Lane Theatre on Mon-. 
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day ev She was at! y 
laly Hood, anda ‘youth sappr 
Mosier Austin. On 
was loud applause,.and this was continued so 

wheunsatly; as to reader the first two acts of 
Marino Faliero quite inaudible. At leagth 
Mr. Elliston appeared, and desired to know 
the wishes of the audience, were not 
clearly expressed, buts to he satisfied 
by an assurance, that on the arrival of the 
singers the “‘ National Anthem” should be 

rformed.. After the play, God save the 

ing was accordingly given, Lia the -vo- 
cal. strength of the $ whom 
we recognized, in fall costume, nthe oge of 
Venice, over whose neck we had 3 moment 
hefore beheld the sword of the executioner. 
Her Majesty saluted the andience, ant! re- 
tired after the first scene of Giovanni in Lon- 
don, the afterpiece. 

Covent GarpENn.—Miss Dance has tried 
her powers in another line, by playing the 
part of Lady ‘Fownly. It is enough to say, 
that she has not filled the veid in genteel 
comedy which is so strongly felt by the ama- 
teurs of the drama. Indeed, her deficiencies 
were rendered unusually obvious in the cha- 
racter: her walk partook of the ludicrous, 
and the whole performance was infra dig. 


Charles Kemble’s Lord ‘Townly is a chef} 


d@ouvre, and the other parts were sustained 
ina manner worthy of the London stage ; 
only we would advise Emery that there are 
actions too vulgar even for the upper gallery. 

The fine play of the Tempest was ye 
duced on Tuesday. The Prospero of 
cready was at once chaste and energetic. In 
song—for Covent Garden is so fond of music 
that we expect it will, by and by, have a duet 
between Hamlet and his Mother in the closet 
scene—Mies Stephens and Miss Hallande 
charmed the ears of the House, which being 
architectural, must be Ionic ears ; and Miss 

‘oote was Ariel, and Farren Stephano, and 
Blanchard Trinculo, and Emery Caliban. 
The whole was a rational and pleasing en- 
tertainment, though criticism backs out of a 
theme so hacknied. The new scenery was 
very fine. 


VARIETIES. 


Paper Roofs:—A manufac 

from iis ie been established ct Oldies satoa, 

near Warsaw, the success -! which is a 

pected to reduce the price of 

manufactory will be confined, for the pet, 

to pasteboard and thick paper 

et. Mr. Asili Hearick’ tute intends to ive. 
to an invention of his own, 


pare, according 
a kind of paper, fit for roofs, which is to be 
water and fire proof. 


A BACHELOR’ S THERMOMETER: 


palpitations towards the young 


17. 5 and confusion in conversing 
8. Confidence in conversing with them, | a 
much increased. 

oo ey if treated by them as a boy. 


Very conscious of his own charms and 
" maaliness, 


16, I 
1 


RPE F g = SBE ck: | 


a- | 43. 





. A looking glass arpeneniie AEA, 
to admire himself. 

Insufferable puppyism. 

Thinks no womea for him. 

t unawares by thocoenrt of Cupid. 

The connection — off, from selé- 
conceit on his par 

Conducts himself with much superiority 
towards her. 

Pays his addresses to another lady, not 
without hope of mortifying the ie 
Mortified and frantic at being refused 

Rails against the fair sex in 

Morose and out of hemor in ail conver- 
sations on matrimony.. 

Contemplates matrimony more under 
the influence of interest than formerly. 
Considers personal beauty in a wife not 
80 i able as former 

Still retains a high opivion of his attrac- 
tions asa husband. 

Consequently has no idea but he may 
still marry a chicken. 

. Falls deeply and violently in love with 

one of seventeen. 

’ ne <r pene: 97 Py yo To 

* es in ev of dissipation 

38, Shuns the ‘eae of the femalesex. 

39. Suffers much remorse and mortification 


in so doing. 
40. 
shoots. 


A fresh buddi 
but no spring s 
41. A nice young widow perplexes him. 
. Ventures to address her with mixed 
sensations of love and.interest. 
Interest prevails, which causes much 
aoe reflection. . 
he widow jilts him, being as cautious 
as himself. 
Becomes every day more averse to the 
fair sex. 
Gouty and nervous symptoms begin to 


Ge 


of matrimonial ideas, 


44. 
45. 
46. 


. Fears what may become of him when 
old and infirm. 
. Thinks living alone quite irksome. 
49. Resolves to have a prudent young woman 


as roemsarcan WD and companion 
. A nervous affection about a hime, and fre- 
one attacks of the gout. 
uch pleased with his new housekeeper 
as nurse. 
. Begins te feel some attachment to her. 
. His Bigelinstrete atthe idea.of marryiag 


¥ hi in great distress how to act. 
; Conpiannly under her influence, and 
miserable. 
, Many painful thoughts about parting 
with her. 
: pe essen to live any longer with him 


i Gonty, nervous, and bilious, toexeess. 
eels very ill, sends for her _ his bed- ; 
side, and intends espousi 
. Grows rapidly worse, has-hi will made 
in her favour, and- makes his exit. 
Phra Anecdote.—Soon after the Sea 
t made its appearance ia our. waters, 
falling in with a. in, with a party who were 
conversing abbut the animal, was rather 
more incredulous than his fillows, “for,” |} 
said he, “ if the creature-be-as large as they | o 





sa it is, how could Nogh 
in the ark.”—(U. §. coat 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
may: 1821. 
Thursday, 10-—Phermometer from-40t0-60. 
Barometer from 30, 21 to 30, 13. 
Friday, 11— Thermometers from. 42 to,63. 
sorte gana eae 
” m er 
Barometer from Mouse ow oar 


Sunday, MIP er, oem 
Barometer from 29, a w 29, 
Monday, ve fro 


from 36 
Barometer from 29, 67 to 29, 
Rain fallen during the week ,45 of an inch. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOUN ADAMS. 


sesame arson 
TO CORRESROND TS, 
We shall be happy to hear from acques, ‘on other 


The accidental dexungenent of of a mass oes 
at the time we usually 
must plead our one se week, to temeey 
with whom we aon aoe 
vately and publicly 
ERRATUM. ‘Mee were fighs in 
that the lines ascribed to. Pi carne ia our 
last, had- been published. They occur in Guy 
Mannering,and are sung suede tilica, at 
the birth cy Harry. Egstzem the follow- 
ing alterations: for “ever, ” tine 1, read ence; 
1. 4, for ** Weave” vom In. 
The last two lines in or: 3d verse are— 
Doubt, and jealousy, and. fear, , 
In the magic dance appear : 
and there.is a fourth stanza— 
Now they wax, and now they dwindle, 
Whirling with the whirling spindle ; 
Twist ye, twine y ! even so, 
Mingle human and woe. 








— 


SBiscellaueaus Avoertisements, 
d with Literature and the Arts. 


British Institution, Pali Mall. 
4 Pue will be opened on next, 
the 2ist instant, with a Collection of the Works of 
‘the ancient. Masters. 

Mr. WEST"s Picture of “ Christ heating the Sick,*-witt . 
also.be placed in the Gallery, with a Proof, to. shew the 
advanced state of the Plate, and which Mr. Heath hes 
assured the Directors shall be completed before the lst 


of July next. 
(By order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 











Egyptian Tomb. 
Ties Opens tby 


atthe all, Piccadilly. In 
consequence of : 





mes e incurred! in the t 
the Tamh, the price of admission will ‘be 2s. 6d. tilbthe 
first of June. : 
(TERMS. 0 of SUBSCRIPTION. te. to, col 
mnee and Co.’s BRITIS eee 
ARY, Gonduit Street, anne tl toe, the Mes 

Extra Clue --.Sabsaribers the Year, 
are allowed 14 volumes in Tone or oe a0 im: me o ‘ 
and are entitled to the immediate perusal. of. 
Work desired 

Subscribers, paying id 6h. I. the Year, are allowed.12. va» 
jumes in ‘Powa, or . 

Subscribers mayor in the iets, = Foon, eoodenees to 8 
volumes in Town, = ’ 

Subscribers pay: 3s. he » 5 are allowed. 6 


?_o—~ asisi [ee an im 
serge 
e 


Besides the 
this Li' thy casing from a ma . 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS ae 


Price 6s. the NEW NUMBER 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ; vt Critical 
Journal, being No. LXIX 
Contents. --- Art 1. History of the — ae 


ture. eS Al 
on ga Living. 3. Dissenters’ pec int 4. Sketch of 
the late Revoleiion at Naples. 5. Anastasius, 6. Effects 
of Machinery and Accumulation, 7. Spring Guns and 
Men rape. Leigh’s Poems. 9. Mrs. Maria 
Graham's “ ‘Three Months in the Mountains East 
of Rome.” English and hn Literature. 11, Erig- 
lish Conveyancing: 12. 12. Educati — . Printed oe 
Cons ae an mgman, Hurst, 

and Co. See had, 


Of whom may be 
all the former Numbers. 


ms! ‘On post Bvo, price 10s. 6d. 
N ESSAY on tbe HISTORY of tae ENG- 
LISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION, 


fom p SOHN RUSBELE. "Printed for oe ong Bd 
Brown, London. Of whom may be 
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e IFE of of WILLIAM, LORD Rage eg with 
some Account of the Timea in which he lived. The 

ee en role OO. 12. le. boards 
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familiar! ly explained, inted 
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Neon EaaNTiONS on NATURAL | PHILOSOPHY. 
edition, in 12mo. price 10s. 6d. bds. illustrated 


"CONVERSATIONS on Conia Illustrated by 


Experiments. In 2 vols. with plates by Lo 
The 6th edition, ent: , 14s. Boards. ‘ 7. — 
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OUTLINES of BRITISH ENi SH ENTOMOLOGY, 

in Prose und Verse. With plates. By S. W. MIL- 
LARD. Pet ane for the author; and sold by C. Culver- 
well, Redcliff Street; C. Frost, Broad Street; Burty 
and Son, High Street ; . Norton, Cora Street, Bristol; 
~ ts tgye —ogeieg . London ;: and other Book- 
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WATKEINS's UNIVERSAL BROGRAPHI- 
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ht time, was published this day, at 
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PRIVATB CORR! PONDENCE of DAVID 
HUME, the Historian, with 


several 
Persons ; be = blished from the Origine wane uae 
possession itor, Printed 4 Henry Colbure 


and Co. Conduit re 


a 
PRECAUTION sorthe 1 Matrimonial Balance, 
“3 pontery forbear to flatter m 





self that prudence and 
rabey Pry but what — be 
except intment and repentance from a 
choice made in the immaturity of youth---without judg- 
ment---without foresight---without inquiry after confor. 
mity of opinions---rectitude of judgment, or purity of 
sentiment.”---Rasselas. 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. 
New Bee on oe with Iustrations. 
Tn royal octavo, twentysix plates, price 2ls. 
7 NGS, or "the Life of a Collegian: a 
ill ustrated by ting (oor Etchings, from 
Designs by as. DAGLEY, .author of ** Select Gems from 
the Antique,” a Compendium of the ‘Theory and Prac. 
tice of Drawing and Painting, &c 
** Perhaps it may turn out « ae 
turn out a 
London: Printed for John a Old | d Bond Street ; 
and G. and W. B. Whiners Ave Maria Lane. 


ice ise. 
BANNOCKBURN, a 2 Novel, i in 3vols. Lon. 
Printed for John Warren, Old Bond Street ; 
and W. Picken, Edinburgh. 


Mr. Malone's Rates. superintended by Mr. 
Boswell. 
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Index. oo for F. C. A te 4. = T and the other 
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THE Child's Introduction to THOROUGH 


BASS, in Coenenetions of a Fortnight, between a 
Mother ‘and her Daughter of Ten Years old, ifustrated 
Pretet and open of Munir. London: Printed for 
Cradock, and Joye Fapernoayer Row; and N. 

Hiiles, my, uvenile orp iccadilly. 

* The auth is Work eons, we think, the 
just distinction of having given to. the Musical World the 
most perspicuous, intel gem, and popular treatise upon 
this hacknied subject of thorough that we have yet 
seen, It is the offspring of a = acute and accurate, 
and directed by bre pone good sense which leads its 
possessor to seize the valuable of a 
subject, and to give them the ¢3 the exact form which is most 
consistent with the Author’s and Readet’s purpese. 
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ROBERT TRIPHOOK’ 's CATALOGUE for 

1821, of Old — in all Languages, Portraits, 
Drawings, and Curiosities 
23, Old Bond Street. 
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FPEMALE SCRIPTURE. CHARACTERS ; 
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